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PREFACE 


The favourable reception which has been accorded 
Early Life in Upper Canada shows that there exists a great 
interest in the lives of our forefathers; and the present 
series, of which this is Book III, is recommended by the 
Department of Education to supply the same material in a 
form more suitable for classroom use. The settlement 
of Ontario, and the life of the pioneers, varied but little 
from that of many other parts of America, and consequently 
these chapters on pioneering, though referring in part- 
icular to Upper Canada, have a much wider application. 

The topical method of treating history enables the 
presentation in one place of all the essentials in a manner 
impossible by any other means; and the arrangement is 
particularly valuable for the present purpose, for a class 
may study under the teacher’s direction all aspects of any 
one of the subjects without being distracted by unrelated 
matter. In order to familiarize students with early 
historical literature copious quotations have been made 
from the originals, most of which, even if printed, are 
entirely inaccessible to the general reader. The illustra- 
tions, many of them never before reproduced, are compre- 
hensive of the best in public and private collections, as well 
as of rare items of Canadiana, and should be of great value 
in retaining the interest of students of school age. 

There has always been available an abundance of sup- 
plementary reading for classes in literature, but little has 
previously been provided to broaden the ‘study of Canadian 
history. In adapting the present volumes for this purpose 
the footnotes have, in general, been removed, but the teacher 
may consult the original edition for all annotations and 
references, the bibliography and the index. If this series 
proves valuable in arousing a deeper interest in early life 
the aim of the author and the publisher will be achieved. 


EK. C. GUILLET 
Stoney Lake, July, 1933 
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CHAPTER I 


THE GLENGARRY HIGHLANDERS 
of Glengarry has on every oc- 


“I beg to state that ee " 
casion been distinguished/ for good ‘eonduct, and will on any emerg- 
ency turn out ore fighting men in pkoportion to its population than 
any other in He: Majesti’s dominions.” 
QLONEL CARMICHAEL TO 

, SIR JAMES MACDONELL. 


BETWEEN 1750 and the outbreak of. the American..Revol- 
ution a large numbef of families fr 


n, the home of Sir 
| hlanders were Jacob- 
ites, whose previ q : 
historian of Gleng : 

“Conspicuous jamqgng the Jacobites|were the people of 


Glengarry. With) other Scottish Cavaliers, they had rallied 


5....1In 1745 their leaders were the most 
trusted adherents\of Prince Charles, and their men as brave 
as the bravest of\his soldiers; fhey paid the penalty like 
men of valour as\they were/some in death, others in 
expatriation, and al\from thé proud Chief to the humblest 
of the clansmen, in th lastation of their homes. 


Earl of Mar in 17] 


‘They stood to the last, and when standing was o’er, 
All sullen and silent they dropped the claymore, 

And yielded, indignant, their necks to the blow, 

Their homes to the flame, and their lands to the foe’.”’ 


The Highland emigration to the State of New York was 
caused largely by the distress in Scotland. Chieftains were 
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no longer able to keep a large retinue of retainers, and dis- 
possessed their tenants, turning their estates into sheep 
farms. Particularly during the Napoleonic Wars the Im- 
perial Government prevented emigration, and many of 
those who attempted to leave the country were pressed into 
the army or navy; others wandered about in search of em- 
ployment and food. The same causes led to the movement 
at the close of the eighteenth century and afterwards to 
settle Highlanders in Canada. 

During the Revolutionary War most of the Scots in New 
York State remained staunch Loyalists, large numbers of 
them taking up arms against the rebels. As a result they 
were ill-treated during the last years of the struggle, and 
sought permission to come to Canada where they could re- 
main under the British flag. As early as 1779 a petition 
of twenty-four families was forwarded to the British Gov- 
ernment asking that some arrangement be effected to 
enable them to emigrate; and in succeeding years further 
memorials were sent. In his Reminiscences Alexander Mac- 
donell stated that the first Highlanders in Upper Canada 
numbered about 300, the followers of an Irish priest named 
McKenna. By 1776 they had arrived at Orange (Albany), 
in New York State, and came to Canada some time later 
in order that they might enjoy the Roman Catholic religion 
without interference. 

It was not, however, until the Revolutionary War was 
over, in 1783, that it was possible to disband the King’s 
Royal Regiment of New York (usually known as the Royal 
Yorkers), and the Royal Highland Emigrant Regiment. 
The officers and men of the First Battalion of the former 
unit, with their families, had been stationed at the close of 
the War at Isle aux Noix and Carleton Island; these High- 
landers, 1,462 in number, settled in 1784 in the first five 
townships west of the Quebec boundary—Lancaster, Char- 
lottenburg, Cornwall, Osnabruck and Williamsburg. This 
regiment was Sir John Johnson’s corps, and most of its 
members had been his dependents and retainers in the 
Mohawk Valley. Most of the Second Battalion of the same 
regiment settled farther west, in Lennox and Prince 
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Edward Counties. Many men of the 84th, or Royal High- 
land Emigrant Regiment, also settled in Glengarry and 
vicinity. Williamstown was the centre of the settlement 
along the front of Glengarry, and New Johnstown (Corn- 
wall), in Stormont, was the main government depot for the 
whole district; the latter village had a few inhabitants as 
early as_1776.. 
/ The approach of the Loyalists to the St. Lawrence was! 
often made under difficulties which caused extreme hard- 
' ship. Many men, women and children walked long distances 
| through swamp and _ forest, suffering innumerable priva- 
tions.” An example of the experiences of these refugees is 
related by John MacLennan: 

““A man whom I knew as an useful member of the com- 
munity was the subject of the following incident. His 
mother carried two young children on her back. In the 
weary journey through the woods she thought her burden 
had become lighter, and discovered that she had dropped 
one. On retracing her steps for some distance, she found 
the youngster quietly sleeping beside a decayed log over 
which she had passed, with hands begrimed with earth. 
He lived to an old age, well-known by the name of ‘Spogan 
Dubh’ (black paws)—the exclamation of his mother on 
finding him. One of the party, coming all the way from 
Georgia, told the story of the company feasting on a dog, to 
avoid starvation—his meagre share being a paw.” 

The last part of the Loyalists’ trek was in some cases 
slightly easier. Those who approached Canada by way of 
Lake Champlain were sometimes met by military bateaux, 
which transported them to the St. Lawrence wid the 
Richelieu River. From Sorel they made the laborious and 
tedious trip up the St. Lawrence in similar open boats, 
and upon their arrival at New Johnstown they encamped in 
tents until the land which the government agent awarded 
them had been properly surveyed. 

- The generous land grants which were made to these 
soldier Loyalists were based upon the rank that each man 
had held in the army. Each private soldier received one 
hundred acres on the river front and two hundred acres 
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remote; fifty acres were allowed in addition to his wife and 
to each child, while each son and daughter upon coming of 
age was to receive an additional two hundred acres. Of- 
ficers’ grants were considerably larger, as much as five 
thousand acres being given to field officers. The settlement 
of Glengarry County was probably military to a greater ex- 
tent than that of any other section of the province. Each 
township was assigned to a corps, the lots were then num- 
bered and placed in a hat, and each soldier in turn drew his 
grant and went immediately to his future home. Occasion- 
ally some of the settlers afterwards exchanged lots in order 
that old comrades might be alongside one another. As in 
other parts of Upper Canada, Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants were, as a general rule, located separately. 

The government dealt generously with the Loyalists in 
respect to supplies as well as land. Most of them had had 
all their possessions in the United States confiscated, and 
came to their new home with little or nothing. That their 
sacrifices were appreciated by the Imperial Government 
was very apparent in the plans made for their reception in 
Canada. Difficulties of transportation, however, made it 
impossible to give the St. Lawrence Loyalists as much as 
was distributed to those in the Maritime Provinces. The 
latter settlers received lumber, bricks, ploughs and even 
church bells, but such things were not given to the Glen- © 
garry Highlanders. Hoes and spades had to be substituted 
for ploughs in almost every case, and each settler had to ob- 
tain most of his building material from the forests. 

For three years they were supplied with most of the 
necessaries of life,—food, clothes, seed, farm animals 
and implements. Coarse cloth suitable for trousers was 
supplied, and Indian blankets for coats; boots were made 
out of skins or heavy cloth. {In addition to a hoe, a mattock 
and a spade, an axe was given to each settler, and a cross- 
cut saw and a whip-saw to every two families, or, in some 
instances, to every four. It was intended to give a cow to 
each two families but the supply was insufficient. Each 
group of five families received a set of tools, and a “fire- 
lock”’ or musket; muskets were later given to every family. 
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A few ploughs were brought into the settlement soon 
afterwards, and agents were sent even to the United States 
to obtain supplies of seed-wheat for distribution. Port- 
able corn-mills, run by hand, were given out, and efforts 
made to erect saw-mills and grist-mills as soon as possible. 
Some settlers were allowed to borrow military tents for 
temporary purposes, and boats were provided at convenient 
points along the river for their use. The Imperial Gov- 
ernment ordered a reduction in the rations soon after the 
beginning of the settlement along the river, but Governor 
Sir Frederick Haldimand disobeyed the instructions and 
continued the supplies in full. 

Pioneer life was similar along the St. Lawrence to that 
in all other early settlements. The inhabitants met in 
“bees” to help one another in the erection of rough log 
shanties, which were plastered inside and out with clay. 
An ample hearth made of flat stones was always prominent, 
and as no boards to make a door were available at first, a 
blanket suspended from the inside frequently took its place. 
After a time four small panes of glass were fitted into a 
rough sash for the one small window, and the shanty was 
complete. The staple food was pork, and wolves were then 
so numerous that it was unsafe to smoke the meat outside 
during the night. 

Prominent among the families or clans in the Loyalist 
immigration to Glengarry were the Macdonells, no less than 
eighty-four men of that name receiving grants of land. 
For many years the men of this clan filled most of the im- 
portant positions, both civil and military, in the district, 
two of them, the brothers John and Hugh, being members 
of Simcoe’s first parliament, 1792-96. Sir John Johnson 
became at the close of the Revolutionary War Inspector- 
General of the Six Nation Indians, and never permanently 
settled along the St. Lawrence. A large piece of land be- 
tween Glengarry and Stormont was offered to him, and 
reserved for the Indians when he declined it. He accepted 
some land near Stone House Point, in the front of Glen- 
garry, and also owned a large tract near Williamstown, so 
named by him in honour of his father. He built the first 
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mills there, and gave twelve acres of land as the site of a. 
fair-ground for the counties, a location which later became 
the grounds of the Glengarry Agricultural Society. Sir 
John lost 200,000 acres of land in the United States, un- 
doubtedly the heaviest sacrifice made by any Loyalist. He 
died in 1830 in the 89th year of his age. 

The settlement of Stormont and Dundas was closely 
connected with that of Glengarry, though in Stormont 
nearly one-third of the first settlers were German Loyalists. 
In Dundas, too, there were many of these worthy men, 
refugees from the banks of the Rhine at the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, who had emigrated to England 
and then to New York State. Afterwards many removed to 
the Mohawk Valley, where they were soon to serve in Sir 
John Johnson’s Loyalist regiment; and at the close of the 
Revolutionary War they were once more forced to migrate, 
this time to the banks of the mighty St. Lawrence. 

In honour of the chief of the Macdonnells the most 
easterly county of Upper Canada was called Glengarry. 
Similarly the Loyalist and later Highland immigrants 
named most of the settlements after the neighbourhoods in 
Scotland from which they had come. Breadalbane, Dun- 
vegan, Eigg, Glenelg, Strathglass, Uist and Little Knoydart 
were among the early names of sections of various town- 
ships, while post office and village were called McCrimmon, 
Athol, Glen Roy, Glen Donald, and many another appellation 
dear to the Scottish heart; Alexandria, formerly called 
Priest’s Mills, was named in honour of Bishop Macdonell, 
Martintown after a lieutenant in the Royal Yorkers; and 
so one might go through a long list of place-names in the 
Highlander settlements. 

In 1792, when Lieutenant-Governor and Mrs. Simcoe 
were travelling up the St. Lawrence into the newly-created 
province of Upper Canada, the Glengarry Highlanders 
demonstrated their loyalty by holding a reception. Mrs. 
Simcoe describes it in her diary: 

“At a small inn on the Pointe au Bodet we found the 
principal inhabitants of the Township of Glengarry (High- 
landers in their national dress). They came to meet the 
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Governor, who landed to speak to them. They preceded us 
in their boat, a piper with them, towards Glengarry House, 
Mr. McDonell’s, where the gentlemen went.’’® 

The Macdonell referred to by Mrs. Simcoe was Colonel 
John, once a captain in Butler’s Rangers; his home at 
Glengarry Point was one of the first stone houses in Upper 
Canada. The Simcoes had breakfast with Colonel Mac- 
donell next day, and then proceeded to St. Regis, where 
they inspected the Iroquois Indian village in which the 
Rev. Alexander Macdonell had laboured as a priest for five 
years. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century a large num- 
ber of Scottish Highlanders left their native land owing to 
the general badness of the times, and were induced by the 
presence of their Loyalist compatriots in Canada to locate 
in Glengarry County. The first of these settlers, 500 in 
number, arrived in 1786 in charge of their priest, the Rev. 
Alexander Macdonell. They were chiefly relatives of their 
leader, and came from Knoydart in Glengarry. These 
immigrants were located on land in the back townships of 
Roxborough and Finch, in Stormont, and Lochiel (then part 
of Lancaster) and Kenyon, in Glengarry, which were later 
filled up by subsequent settlers, almost all Highlanders. 
In 1792 a number of the Macdonells of Greenfield arrived in 
Glengarry, and from time to time numerous other settlers, 
among them many McLeods, Camerons, McPhersons and 
Macmillans, who came in 1796. Lochiel received most of 
its first inhabitants at this time, though the name of the 
township, commemorating the noted chief of the Camerons, 
was given in 1816 when the township was formed by cutting 
off the northern part of Lancaster. 

At the close of the century there was hardly a Scottish 
clan that was not represented in Glengarry. But the early 
inhabitants of the district were not entirely of Celtic origin: 
Lancaster Township received its name from natives of 
Lancashire, England, who were early settled there; and 
among other nationalities were Hessian soldiers of George 
III who had come into the front of Charlottenburg in May, 
iio: 
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For many years the Rev. Alexander Macdonell min- 
istered to the Roman Catholics of Glengarry and Stormont, 
and in 1787 erected the “Blue Chapel” in the parish of St. 
Raphael in the former county. His successor, another 
Alexander Macdonell, later became a bishop and was well- 
known throughout the province, becoming even more im- 
portant than his predecessor in the work of settlement along 
the shores of the St. Lawrence. 

Presbyterianism was established in Glengarry in the 
same year that Alexander Macdonell erected the first Roman 
Catholic church. In 1787 the Rev. John Bethune, Chaplain 
of the First Battalion of the Royal Highland Emigrant 
Regiment, organized a congregation at Williamstown, and 
preached also at Lancaster, Cornwall and Martintown. The 
first church of this denomination in Glengarry, and, in 
fact, in Upper Canada, was a frame building erected in Lan- 
caster in 1796. 

In 1803 the Rev. Alexander Macdonell, first Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Upper Canada, superintended a large 
emigration to Glengarry, consisting of Highlanders, “‘most- 
ly Macdonells, and partly disbanded soldiers of the Glen- 
garry Fencible Regiment, with their families and im- 
mediate connections’. Many of these men had had a 
chequered career. In 1792 an emigrant ship from the Island 
of Barra was damaged in a storm in the Hebrides, and put 
in the port of Greenock, landing the emigrants in a help- 
less condition without any provision for their maintenance. 
The Rev. Alexander Macdonell, then a missionary in Scot- 
land, persuaded some manufacturers of Glasgow to give 
these people employment, though there were great dif- 
ficulties in doing so owing to the dislike of Roman Catholics 
arising from the recent Lord George Gordon riots. Some 
600 secured employment until British exports were reduced 
as a result of the war with France, whereupon they were 
again destitute. 

Macdonell then petitioned the king that a regiment be 
formed of these men, and the result was the establishment 
of the first Glengarry Fencibles, the first Roman Catholic 
regiment since the Reformation; of this unit the young 
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priest was gazetted chaplain, although it was at that 
time against the law for any Roman Catholic to hold such a 
position. Between 1795 and 1802 the Fencibles saw ser- 
vice in Guernsey and Ireland, but the Peace of Amiens 
closed the French War and the corps was disbanded. 

Macdonell wished to settle the men in eastern Upper 
Canada and was finally successful in obtaining permission 
to do so, after he had refused suggestions that they be sent 
to Trinidad, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Sault Ste. 
Marie. In addition to the members of the regiment the 
emigration included their families and some other High- 
landers closely connected with them. According to the 
instructions of Lord Hobart, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, the land was to be granted to them “in the pro- 
portion of 1,200 acres to Mr. Macdonell and 200 to every 
family he may introduce into the colony”. In the same 
year that the Fencibles arrived a shipload of 1,100 emi- 
grants, chiefly from Glenelg and Kintail, joined their com- 
patriots in Glengarry after a voyage of four months dur- 
ing which they had run into wintry weather off the coast 
of Labrador. These emigrations gave to Canada a large 
number of prominent men, noted in parliamentary and 
industrial life as well as in military annals. 

Both religion and education received an impetus in 
1803 when John Strachan, later Bishop of the Church of 
England, was ordained and appointed to Cornwall. In ad- 
dition to his parochial work he commenced taking pupils, 
gradually forming the famous Cornwall Grammar School. 
Here were educated many men later influential in public 
affairs, among them Chief Justice Robinson, the Hon. J. B. 
Macaulay, the Hon. Jonas Jones and the Hon. Archibald 
McLean. The Upper Canada Gazette of August 24, 1805, 
contains an account of one of the earliest Public Examin- 
ations of the pupils of this school. On July 31st many not- 
ables were present at Cornwall, and a program typical of 
early private schools was staged. 

“The students underwent a rigid examination as well 
at the instance of the gentlemen of learning who attended, 
as of the Revd. preceptor, in the following order: 
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“The Latin classics, Arithmetic, Book Keeping, Elem- 
ents of Mathematics, Elements of Geography, of natural 
and civil History. The boys acquitted themselves with great 
Credit... The whole was interspersed with different pieces 
of poetry and prose, many of the most humorous cast, com- 
posed for the occasion.” 
oe While many of the Loyalist Highlanders and the later 
immigrants had received little or no schooling, yet the 
inhabitants of Glengarry were among the first in Upper 
Canada to take active steps to secure the advantages 
of education for those who could ill afford to attend private 
schools. In 1804 the Rev. John Bethune and ten other men 
of the county petitioned the legislature of Upper Canada 
to establish common (public) schools. The government re- 
fused, however, and the principle of elementary education 
was not approved until 1816, though provision had earlier 
been made for grammar (secondary) schools. In 1817 the 
Township of Charlottenburg alone had twelve common 
schools, a large number in comparison with most other sec- 
tions of Upper Canada. 

Among other enterprises in which Glengarry men were 
prominent was the North-West Company. Among the 
partners of this great Scottish organisation were Duncan 
Cameron, later member for Glengarry in the Assembly, 
John MacGillivray, afterwards a member of the Legis- 
lative Council, John Macdonell, Angus Macdonell, Alex- 
ander G. Macdonell, Hugh McGillis, and the noted explorer, 
David Thompson; all of these men were closely associated 
with Glengarry by birth, family connection or residence. 

Lumbering was early an industry of paramount im- 
portance in the counties fronting the St. Lawrence, and the 
wild and turbulent life of the lumberjack is vividly de- 
scribed in Ralph Connor’s The Man from Glengarry. 
Many of the Highlanders neglected their farms to engage 
in the more adventurous and more remunerative lumber 
trade. Pine trees over one hundred feet in height and 
weighing twenty-five tons were hauled by from twelve to 
sixteen teams of horses or oxen to the riverside and floated 
to Quebec, where there was a ready market for masts. Oak, 


A. Sherriff Scott 
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elm and ash trees were often used by the settler for various 
purposes, but it was customary to burn beech and maple 
logs as worthless except for their ashes, which were usually 
carefully gathered and sold to merchants to be made into 
potash. 

The pioneers occupied their summers in burning piles 
of logs, and in making the land ready for wheat, which was 
hoed in by hand in the fall. Winters were long and steady, 
and during them every man was in the woods felling trees 


. and clearing the way for more fallow land. Though not a 


few of the inhabitants were primarily interested in lumber- 
ing, John Howison, who visited Glengarry in 1818, be- 
lieved that “every farmer will certainly soon become inde- 
pendent.” He considered, however, that the inhabitants 
were “blunt and uncultivated’, and noticed that few had 
over fifty or sixty acres of land cleared, while most had 
little more than half that amount; he disliked their homes, 
too, finding that ‘‘a very great majority are built of logs 
and contain only one apartment.” 

To exemplify the general development of the more settled 
sections along the St. Lawrence at that time may be taken 
the condition of Charlottenburg Township. From a report 
prepared by the chief inhabitants on January 5, 1818, at the 
request of Robert Gourlay, we learn that this township 
had twelve common schools, one church and three meeting- 
houses of the Church of Scotland, one church and one meet- 
ing-house of the Roman Catholic Church, one minister, two 
priests, two medical practitioners, twelve stores, eighteen 
taverns, six saw-mills, a carding-mill and four grist-mills. 
In June, 1816, the township had 500 inhabited houses and 
2,500 inhabitants. 

During the lifetime of the early settlers in Glengarry 
Gaelic was in general use. In 1819 John Goldie recorded in 
his diary that he entered Glengarry, “of which the High- 
landers boast so much’’, and observed that they retained all 
the habits and customs of the Highlands of Scotland. 
The use of the national costume and language continued 
many years longer. In fact such importance did the in- 
habitants attach to Gaelic that ‘‘a knowledge of it was con- 
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sidered a necessary qualification for the Presbyterian 
pulpit.” In 1852 Colonel Alexander Chisholm compiled a 
census of the inhabitants of Glengarry, and his tabulation 
shows a great predominance of Scots. He enumerated the 
people of the various Highland clans then living there. 
There were 3,228 Macdonells or McDonalds, and thirty other 
clans numbered from fifty to 545 each. 

Owing to the lowness of the ground along the river 
front, land transportation developed slowly in Glengarry, 
and on that account comparatively few early travellers 
visited the county. When the Simcoes passed through in 
1792 such roads as had been opened along the St. Lawrence 
were largely of log construction, and Mrs. Simcoe noted 
the dangerous corduroy bridges “which we everywhere met 
with”. Ox-cart and lumber-wagon on land followed canoe 
and bateau on the river as means of transportation. But in 
1825 the three counties (Glengarry, Stormont and Dundas) 
had progressed, for within their boundaries were eleven 
two-wheeled gigs, eleven “pleasure wagons’ with leather 
springs, and one closed carriage. Brightly-coloured stage- 
coaches were soon in operation; but the great event in the 
district occurred in 1834, when Chief Justice Robinson cut 
the first sod of the Cornwall Canal. It took eight years to 
complete, but as a result of its commencement there were 
many improvements in the district long before it was 
finished. 

Glengarry was among the earliest counties to develop 
battalions of militia. The Glengarry Light Infantry took 
part in the defence of York in April, 1813, as well as in- 
many other engagements during that war. This regiment 
was raised by the Macdonells, one of whom, Colonel John, 
was aide-de-camp to Sir Isaac Brock during the first months 

of the campaign of 1812, and fought and died beside “The 
Hero of Upper Canada” at Queenston Heights. During the 
war large numbers of the able-bodied men of the three 
counties were under arms in distant fields, and as a result 
Cornwall was occupied by American troops in 1813. 
Brigades of bateaux were continually attacked while pro- 
ceeding up the St. Lawrence, resulting in great incon- 
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venience to the settlers in the district. In the last weeks of 
1813 hard-fought battles at Chateauguay and Chrysler’s 
Farm resulted in British victories which cleared the dis- 


trict of the invaders. ‘“‘Red George’ Macdonell was one of 
the most heroic officers engaged in the St. Lawrence region. 


Not only in the War of 1812 but also during the Re- 
bellion of 1887-38 were the regiments of militia from the 
shores of the St. Lawrence conspicuous for their gallantry. 
As a memorial of Glengarry’s patriotism the inhabitants 
erected, at the close of the Rebellion, an immense cairn of 
stones on one of the small islands in Lake St. Francis. This 
monument was sixty feet high, and was surmounted by a 
flagstaff inserted in the muzzle of a cannon placed in an 
upright position. The Glengarry Cairn was for many years 
a notable historical landmark, but unfortunately was 
allowed to fall to pieces when the enthusiasm of the men, 
women and children who had united in its erection had 
been forgotten by later generations. 


CHAPTER II 
CARLETON COUNTY AND BYTOWN 


“As Bytown is not overrun with Americans it may probably turn 
out a moral, well-behaved town, and afford a lesson to its neigh- 
bours.” 

JOHN MACTAGGART. 


“Ottawa is a sub-arctic lumber-village converted by royal mandate 
into a political cock-pit.” 

GOLDWIN SMITH. 
THE settlement of the County of Carleton is to some ex- 
tent connected with Philemon Wright’s American colony 
across the river. Wright, a native of Massachusetts, made 
exploration trips up the Ottawa River in 1796 and succeed- 
ing years, and was attracted by the magnificent forests in 
Hull) Township, where he determined to found a settle- 
ment. In 1800 he conducted a party of thirty settlers, well- 
provided with implements, horses and oxen, to this district; 
the journey up the Ottawa was made over the ice in covered 
sleighs, and a slow trip it was, for great precautions had to 
be taken to make certain that the ice was thick enough to 
bear the weight of the settlers and their supplies. Wright 
established his settlement first near the Chaudiére Falls, 
and later on the present site of Hull, of which he was the 
founder. 

The Indians were displeased at the idea of having white 
neighbours, but withdrew their objections on being paid 
$20 in cash. Between 1802 and 1804 a grist-mill, a saw- 
mill, a hemp-mill and a tannery were erected in the village 
very appropriately called Wright’s Mills. In 1807 Wright 
inaugurated the lumber industry in the Ottawa Valley 
when he took his first raft of squared timber down to 
Quebec from the Gatineau River. Wright’s Mills, later 
named Hull, grew rapidly, containing in 1828 nearly 1,000 
inhabitants, almost all of them Americans. Wright spent 
the rest of his life surveying and clearing the land, build- 
ing roads, and improving his settlement, and died in 1839 
at the age of seventy-nine. 

24 
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Carleton County was named in honour of the second 
British Governor of Canada, Sir Guy Carleton (Lord 
Dorchester), and within its confines there are at present 
ten townships—Fitzroy, Gloucester, Goulbourn, Huntley, 
March, Marlborough, Nepean, North Gower, Osgoode and 
Torbolton,—most of them named after English nobility. 
Several of these were not created until some years after 
their settlement. Previous to the organisation of Carleton 
County, Marlborough and Nepean belonged to the County 
of Grenville, while Gloucester and Osgoode were part of 
Russell; and the present County of Lanark was originally a 
part of Carleton, the boundaries of many of the counties 
of Upper Canada being frequently altered for election pur- 
poses, or to suit the whim of someone in authority. 

For some years the south side of the river opposite Hull 
was avoided by settlers because of the rocky cliffs which 
are characteristic of the district. Many lots in Nepean 
Township were drawn by United Empire Loyalists who 
never settled upon them. The first resident in the district 
appears to have been Jehiel Collins who erected, about 1809, 
a small store and dock near the foot of the canoe portage on 
the south side of the Chaudiére Falls. Some years later he 
sold out to Caleb T. Bellows who built a larger wharf, and 
Nepean Point was known as Bellows’ Landing until 1811, 
when, with the establishment of the village of Richmond a 
few miles away, it took the name Richmond Landing. 

Rice Honeywell drew land in Nepean in 1792 and gave 
his son Ira 1,000 acres on the condition that he would 
settle on it. In November, 1810, Ira chopped four acres and 
built a log hut three miles above Chaudiére Falls, near the 
bank of the river, the exact location being known as “Lot 
26, Concession 1, Ottawa Front.” After he had prepared 
his future home Honeywell travelled to Prescott, married, 
and returned in February, 1811, with his wife and some 
household effects. The difficult journey was made in a 
jumper, or ox-sled, and they travelled through the bush by 
way of the Putnam Settlement, near Merrickville, and down 
the Rideau River to the falls known as the Hog’s Back, from 
which Honeywell cut out a trail to their home. The Honey- 
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wells were the first permanent residents of Nepean Town- 
ship, and were without neighbours until settlers arrived 
in 1814 and subsequent years. Early in 1818 only ten 
families had settled in Nepean. 

The first settler in Gloucester Township was Bradish 
Billings, formerly an employee of Philemon Wright in the 
lumber industry. Billings built a log house in 1812, and the 
following year married Lamira Dow, a teacher at Merrick- 
ville. For six years the Billings were the only settlers at 
Gloucester. Mrs. Billings and a young child on one oc- 
casion shot the Hog’s Back Rapids in a canoe, a feat never 
attempted even by Indians and raftsmen. 

In the early summer of 1818 the first extensive emi- 
gration to Carleton County was arranged. The 99th Regi- 
ment of Foot, including the former 99th and 100th Regi- 
ments, was stationed at Quebec after having served in 
Wellington’s Peninsular Campaign and in the latter part of 
the War of 1812-14. The condition of post-war Britain was 
unfavourable for their return, so they were offered the 
chance to settle in Canada and chose the Upper Province. 
A military settlement had already been established in the 
vicinity of Perth-on-the-Tay early in 1816, and during 1817 
and 1818 settlers had begun to come over the forest trails 
to Beckwick Township in Lanark, and to Goulbourn in 
Carleton, although there was as yet no decision by the gov- 
ernment to push settlement eastward into Nepean. 

Towards the end of August, 1818, however, arrange- 
ments had been made to disband the 99th Regiment, and 
several hundred settlers left Lachine and proceeded up the 
Ottawa, disembarking at Richmond Landing. Their 
families lived here in tents for some weeks while the men 
were engaged in blazing a road to the headquarters of the 
settlement, to be known as Richmond in honour of the 
Governor-General. Having located their land, transported 
supplies, and blazed a trail through to Chapman’s Ranch, 
three miles distant, the men removed their families to the 
vicinity of the government store at this point. Grants of 
land had been made, varying from 100 acres to a private to 
800 acres to a captain. Free transport of themselves, their 
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families and possessions had been provided, and a small 
pension of from 6d. to 1s. a day. Army rations were al- 
lowed for the first year, and each head of a family was 
given an axe, a broad-axe, a mattock, a pickaxe, a spade, a 
shovel, a hoe, a scythe, a draw-knife, a hammer, a hand- 
saw, two scythe stones, two files, twelve panes of glass and 
a pound of putty, twelve pounds of nails, a camp kettle, and 
a bed tick and blanket. A cross-cut saw, a whip-saw and a 
grindstone were allotted to every five settlers, and two 
complete sets of carpenter’s tools were provided for the use 
of the settlement generally. Provision was made for the 
supply of a schoolmaster, a man named Read being sent 
out early in 1819 and paid £50 per annum by the govern- 
ment. He was the first teacher in Carleton County. Among 
the members of this military settlement was Captain Lyon, 
who built on the Jock River the first mill in the county. 

Previous to this immigration there had been but few 
settlers in Nepean Township. Chapman had arrived as 
early as 1815, and William Bell had opened a log tavern 
where Bell’s Corners is to-day. Richmond was located on 
the Jock, or as it was now named in honour of one of the 
English estates of the new Governor-General, the Goodwood 
River. By 1820, six years before the village of Bytown 
began its existence, Richmond was quite a flourishing vil- 
lage containing about a dozen general stores, four breweries 
and two distilleries, a saw-mill, a grist-mill, a carding-mill, 
and numerous trade workshops. It had a town hall, which 
still stands, and when the village was first planned six 
acres were set aside for a park, and “grants of two, four 
and six acres each for the residence of the clergy, for the 
church and for the graveyard of each of the three ‘estab- 
lished’ churches—the Anglican, Presbyterian and Roman 
Catholic, no ‘dissenters’ being deemed worthy’’. 

In the vicinity of Richmond tragically died the Duke 
after whom it was named. In the summer of 1819 he paid 
the settlement a visit and was bitten by a pet fox which 
proved to be in a rabid state, the bite causing his death soon 
after. This once important village, like many another 
stirring settlement of pioneer days, was fated to dwindle 
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into insignificance. It has long been “a quiet hamlet, sleep- 
ing in the summer days on the bank of the River Jock, 
whose waters, with the disappearance of the forests that 
with such a beautiful luxuriance then covered the low banks 
of the stream, have dwindled in the shallow reaches almost 
to disappearance’. 

In addition to the soldier settlers in the district, another 
group of immigrants, from Perthshire, Scotland, entered 
the same region in 1818, but they were settled chiefly in 
Beckwith Township, in Lanark. These families paid their 
own passage to Quebec and were conveyed the rest of their 
journey at the expense of the government. 

The religious life of the entire region was largely in 
charge of the Roman Catholic, Presbyterian and Metho- 
dist clergy. The Rev. Alexander Macdonell, of Glengarry 
fame, and after him Father Heron, made periodic visits to 
Richmond until 1825-26, when the first Roman Catholic 
church was erected. The first resident minister was the 
Rev. Glen, a Presbyterian. There were no regular Anglican 
services until 1819, when the Rev. Michael Harris of Perth 
began to make periodical visits to Richmond. Methodism 
found its way to the district from the Rideau and Perth 
circuits, and in later years the Rev. Ezra Healy became a 
resident preacher. 

The settlement of Goulbourn and March towne 
took place at about the same time and in much the same 
fashion as that of Nepean. Officers, non-commissioned of- 
ficers and men arrived in 1819-20, the officers taking most 
of the land along the Grand River, as early settlers de- 
lighted to call the Ottawa, and the men filling the rear con- 
cessions. The soil of March Township is the poorest in the 
county, and the locations appear to have been chosen largely 
because of their excellent situation in the vicinity of the 
noted beauty spot, Chats Falls. Some of the retired mill- 
tary and naval officers who came to March received grants 
of from 1,600 to 5,000 acres. The first to settle was 
Captain Monk, who arrived in June, 1819, before the town- 
ship had even been surveyed. One of the most progressive 
and enterprising of the the early inhabitants was Hamnet 
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Pinhey, who was well-to-do when he came from England, 
and who used his wealth for the betterment of the district 
by establishing a grist-mill, a saw-mill and a church. 

Osgoode Township was settled later than the others, and 
chiefly by Scots, while in the rest of the country the various 
British nationalities were to be found—English, Irish, 
Scotch and Welsh. A considerable number of the soldier 
settlers in all townships did not remain long on their 
land,—in fact some sold their portion as soon as they had 
drawn it. The business of gambling in land grants was 
early established in Upper Canada, and the purchase and 
sale of Loyalists’ or soldiers’ rights was of very common 
occurrence, such speculation usually tending to retard actual 
settlement. 

In the development of Carleton County the lumber in- 
dustry has been of paramount importance, and for many 
years the most characteristic sight along the Ottawa was the 
large rafts of squared timber making their way to Quebec. 
A considerable part of the population of Bytown and of the 
other settlements was transient in early times, many lumber- 
men spending the summer there and wintering in the 
woods. Whisky was plentiful, and the life of the lumber- 
man was never conducive to peace and quietness; but there 
were many settlers who were interested in the advance- 
ment of the county, and these were foremost in estab- 
lishing schools and churches. 

The county’s first church was opened in March Town- 
ship in 1819, and by 1851 there were thirty in Carleton. 
Most of the early public schools in the district were con- 
ducted by ex-soldiers, who received about $100 a year, 
usually payable in wheat, and who boarded with the 
scholars’ families in turn, free of charge. That teachers 
often had great difficulty in collecting their salaries may 
be seen from the experience of Lamira Dow (Mrs. Billings). 
Her salary was $7 a month in notes payable in wheat at 
Brockville. On one occasion she walked there from Mer- 
rickville to collect her money, but was refused as the wheat 
had not arrived; so she returned, gathered the wheat from 
the settlers, took it to Brockville, and collected her account 
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in goods! In the early days many people taught their own 
children, and Mrs. Honeywell, wife of one of the first 
settlers, educated her neighbours’ children as well; but 
educational facilities gradually became available in the 
form of common and grammar schools. In 1850 there were 
seventy-five common (public) schools in the county, and 
Richmond had a grammar school in 1854, in addition to the 
one at Bytown. 

The Hon. James Sheard was long a leading spirit in the 
development of fairs, and in agricultural advancement gen- 
erally. The first fair in Carleton County was held in By- 
town in 1829, and though it is described as the greatest, yet 


“Twas not to buy or sell they came; 
They all assembled, wild and free 
To have a ranting, roaring spree!” 


The fair ended in a horse-race, and then a fight between 
“orangers” (lumbermen) and “shiners” (Irish labourers), 
so the event was withdrawn for some years. A few years 
later Richmond had two fairs annually, described as “the 
oceasions of wild brawls between the lumbermen and ex- 
soldiers, when excited with drink; but at times a gigantic 
Irish priest, Father Peter Smith, used to scatter the com- — 
batants with a long whip”. 

Pioneer life was, of course, much the same in Carleton 
as in the rest of the province. There were bees for logging 
and numerous other purposes, when the settlers ‘“‘killed the 
fatted calf; .... and the young ladies, having got through 
the dish-washing, looked as bright as bottled ale.....- 
Dancing followed as a matter of course, till the short hours 
passed and the young gentlemen each saw ‘his Nellie’ 
home”. There were hardships, too: the wife of Captain 
Monk once used a large tin tray to shelter her baby in its 
cradle from the rain pouring through the roof; many a man 
carried seed wheat on his back forty miles from the Rideau 
to Fitzroy and Huntley, while some of the early settlers had 
to “canoe it” to Montreal for their goods, often making the 
laborious trip entirely alone, as did Ira Honeywell on sev- 
eral occasions. 
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The first road in the county was an improvement of the 
Chaudiére portage trail; the next (the first worthy of the 
name) was the Richmond Road from Richmond Landing, 
now Chaudiére Flats. This road was built by the govern- 
ment from the unlimited road material to be found close at 
hand. In later years road companies took charge and 
macadamised (or said they did) many of the earlier roads. 
In 1819 the first steamship came up the Ottawa River to 
Hull, and was joyfully welcomed by the settlers along the 
shores. Railway communication was first furnished by the 
Bytown and Prescott Railway, which was in operation in 
1854. 

The site of the capital of the Dominion of Canada was 
drawn by two brothers named Burrows in 1816, and one of 
them, John, (who changed his name to J. B. Honey), ar- 
rived on the land in the following year, and shortly after- 
wards built a house near the corner of the present Lyon 
and Victoria Streets. Honey then sold most of his land to 
Nicholas Sparks, who had been an employee of Philemon 
Wright for many years, and had saved enough out of his 
earnings to pay $240 for the land. One who knew Nicholas 
Sparks described him in the following terms: 


“Now first among our old landmarks, 
Comes Laird of Bytown, Nicholas Sparks , 
Who came across in ’26 
From Hull, his lucky fate to fix 
Upon a bush farm which he bought 
For sixty pounds—and little thought 
While grumbling at a price so high, 

That fortune had not passed him by. 


'Tis not my business here to flatter, 
Or with enconiums to bespatter 

The shadows of departed men 

Whom we shall never see again. 

Yet I may say, who knew him well, 
And of him would not falsehood tell, 
That as poor human nature ran, 

He was an honest upright man.” 
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Sparks built a log shanty on the south-east corner of the 
present Sparks and Bay Streets, where in later years the 
Wellington Ward Market was located. The most populous 
and wealthy section of Ottawa was destined to develop on 
Sparks’ land. Near Caleb Bellows’ store and dock at Rich- 
mond Landing was a tavern kept by Isaac Firth in the 
vicinity of the Slides Bridge. Apart from these rude 
structures the entire site of Ottawa was covered by a cedar 
swamp, and the district was still largely in its primeval 
state when the Imperial Government chose the spot as the 
northern terminus of the proposed Rideau Canal, which 
was to be built to afford a second route between Montreal 
and Kingston in case war with the United States made the 
St. Lawrence route impracticable. 

In 1826 Colonel By was placed in charge of the work, 
and the settlement which rapidly developed was appropri- 
ately named Bytown. W. P. Lett, the poet-historian of the 
capital, recalls the stalwart and soldierly colonel in these 
words: 


“As o’er the past my vision runs, 
Gazing on Bytown’s elder sons, 
The portly Colonel I behold 
Plainly as in days of old, 
Conjured before me at this hour 
By memory’s undying power ; 
Seated upon his great black steed 
Of stately form and noble breed; 
A man who knew not how to flinch, 
A British soldier, every inch: 
Courteous alike to low and high, 

A gentleman was Colonel By.” 


Colonel By first camped in the forest near Nepean Point, 
and later occupied a house on Major’s Hill. When operations 
commenced on the canal a large number of sappers, 
miners, engineers of the Regular Army, labourers, trades- 
men and merchants immediately poured into Bytown. In 
1827 the corner stone of the locks was laid by John Franklin, 
the noted Arctic explorer, and the Rideau was completed 
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in 1832 at a cost of about $5,000,000. Until the St. 
Lawrence canals were built most of the trade between 
Upper Canada and Montreal passed over the circuitous 
route of the Rideau Canal and Ottawa River, and many 
immigrants made their way westward in the same manner, 
thus avoiding the more tedious bateau trip up the St. 
Lawrence. 

By 1827 there was a considerable settlement in Lower 
Bytown, particularly on Rideau, Sussex and Wellington 
Streets, together with a double row of labourers’ huts from 
Sappers’ Bridge southwards. Among those who arrived in 
that year was Daniel O’Connor, who first dispensed justice 
in Bytown, and whose daughter was the first child born 
there; he was in later years treasurer of Carleton County. 
In his diary he describes his arrival at Bytown: 

“We put up for the night at the little stopping-place 
kept by Nicholas Sparks. Mr. and Mrs. Sparks received us 
kindly. ...I had an interview with Colonel By, who pressed 
me very hard to stay, and gave me every encouragement to 
do so. He at once allotted to me building lot No. 31 on the 
North side of Wellington Street, then all bush and 
stumps. ... I employed men to cut down the timber and take 
out the stumps. ... After the lot was cleared I had a 
small but comfortable building erected, and again entered 
actively in business pursuits.’” 

Bytown grew rapidly in population, though the streets 
remained for some years such muddy trails that cows 
which came home through them had to be washed before 
they could be milked. In 1827 the bridge from Bytown to 
Hull was constructed; at the time this bridge was the 
largest in Canada, and its erection was considered quite an 
engineering feat. By 1828 there were about forty stores 
or tradesman’s shops, a brewery and nine bars in Bytown, 
while four years later there were 150 houses, built chiefly 
of wood. 

At this time perhaps the chief characteristic of Bytown 
was lawlessness. Escape to the woods was easy, so fights 
and brawls among the various elements of the population— 
erangers, shiners and ex-soldier farmers—were quite usual. 
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Isaac Firth’s hotel on Nepean Point was early notorious as 
a place of entertainment for lumbermen; there, too, the 
Seotch settlers of the district used to gather to celebrate St. 
Andrew’s Night. Every gathering by a section of the 
heterogeneous population of Bytown and vicinity was com- 
monly the occasion of a drunken brawl. On St. Patrick's 
Day, 1828, some 200 Irish labourers celebrated by a parade. 
It is said that “all were drunk, dancing and fighting’, and 
one man was killed and many seriously injured. 

These labourers on the canal lived near the site of the 
old City Hall, the district being known to the early in- 
habitants as Corkstown. In this interesting locality were 


“Two rows of cabins in the swamp 
Begirt by ponds and vapours damp 
And aromatic cedar trees.” 


Mother McGinty kept the most noted tavern in Corks- 
town, and was well able to take care of her own interests: 


“She kept the reckoning, ruled the roost, 
And swung an arm of potent might 
That few would dare to brave in fight; 
Yet she was a good-natured soul 
As ever filled the flowing bowl; 

In sooth she dealt in goodly cheer, 
Half pints of whisky, quarts of beer. 
And when a man had spent his all 
She chalked the balance on the wall. 
And woe to him, who soon or late 
His tally did not liquidate.” 


During the first ten years of Bytown the Irish shiners 
were the most lawless section of the population, and this 
disturbing element “terrorised many peaceable citizens by 
such playful antics as going to an enemy’s home, stripping 
the children of their clothing and making them run through 
snow drifts, scattering the furniture over a radius of a 
hundred yards, or blowing up the little home with gun- 
powder’. After the completion of the canal and other 
public works many of the shiners were without work. Some 
went to the lumber camps, and others roamed about in 
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gangs, attacking any “canallers” (traders) or others who 
aroused their enmity. Many a man was marked as de- 
serving a “lacing”, and always received it; while these 
ruffians did not hesitate to attack and insult women. 

Nearly all the prominent shiners were sooner or later 
hanged, murdered, or came to some other violent end, 
which, we might almost add, was fortunate in that it served 
the ends of justice, though always too long delayed. Crime 
of all kinds became so common that the law-abiding citizens 
of Bytown united, in 1837, to form “An Association for 
Preserving the Public Peace’; but even this did not end 
lawlessness. Constables who did their duty and arrested 
riotous raftsmen were often attacked or had their homes 
burned. The nearest jail was in Perth, fifty-three miles 
away, and not until Bytown had a jail of its own, in 1841, 
was there an improvement in the observance of the law. 

In early elections at Bytown the voters were restricted 
to those citizens who had purchased land from Nicholas 
Sparks or from Theodore Besserer; thus in 1841 only 
ninety voted out of 600 who should have been eligible. 
Elections were always the occasion of excitement, and some- 
times of riots. One of the most notable outbreaks in By- 
_ town occurred in 1849 and was long remembered as “Stony 
Monday Riot”. The occasion of the trouble was the pro- 
posed visit of Lord Elgin to Bytown, and to arrange a suit- 
able reception a meeting was unfortunately called. The 
Governor had just previously signed the Rebellion Losses 
Bill, and there was a great divergence of opinion as to the 
suitability of a reception under the circumstances. Wagon- 
loads of farmers, who were always opposed to the in- 
habitants of Bytown, came in force from the neighbouring 
~ townships, and some 1,500 people assembled at North Ward 
Market. The mob could not agree upon a chairman, each 
section standing out for a man who would represent them- 
selves. An uproar resulted from the disagreement and no 
one was able to restore order. 

“Props under the platform were pulled out, and the 
speakers were precipitated to the ground... . Angry words 
soon led to blows, and in abeut three minutes every loose 
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stone on the market square was hurtling through the air. 
In the midst of the mélee a shot was fired, and a general 
run for arms took place. The farmers were plentifully 
supplied from a store on Rideau Street, and the inhabitants 
of Bytown supplied themselves as best they could.” 

One man was killed and twenty wounded before two 
companies of rifles put an end to the affair. The same force 
prevented a recurrence of the trouble two days later when 
a second meeting was attempted and hundreds of both 
parties came fully armed with guns and bayonets. 

Meanwhile Bytown had developed greatly. Nicholas 
Sparks was soon one of the wealthiest inhabitants, for his 
investment of $240 eventually yielded him a profit of some 
$2,000,000. He sold many lots to the government or to 
settlers; but he was a generous Man and gave away a 
number of valuable sites for municipal or religious purposes. 
A Roman Catholic priest held services in the village as early 
as 1827. The first Scotch kirk was built in 1828 on land 
given by Sparks, and within five years the same benefactor 
enabled the erection of Methodist and Anglican churches. 

At this period most schools in Upper Canada were 
privately conducted, and the first school in Bytown was one 
of this type which opened on Rideau Street in 1827. In 
1848 the common (public) school system commenced in 
Bytown, and there was a separate school in 1856. As in the 
rest of the province, secondary education developed earlier, 
the Dalhousie Grammar School being established in 1848. 
In 1834 the town’s first newspaper, The Bytown Inde- 
pendent and Farmers’ Advocate, was established, and it 
was followed in 1836 by The Bytown Gazette and Ottawa 
and Rideau Advertiser. The population grew from 2,400 
in 1834 to 6,000 in 1847, when Bytown was incorporated 
asatown. Eight years later it became a city, and the more 
dignified “Ottawa” replaced the earlier name. 

In 1857 the county assumed a much greater importance 
when Queen Victoria chose Ottawa as the site of the future 
capital, in preparation for which the beautiful Parliament 
Buildings were commenced two years later. The site chosen 
for the buildings was originally a densely-wooded hemlock 
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PRIME MINISTERS OF CANADA, IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
OTTAWA 


° 
PREMIERS OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA. LEADERS AND PROMINENT MEMBERS 
OF THE OPPOSITION SINCE CONFEDERATION 


The Rt. Hon. Sir John Macdonald. 
From July 1, 1867 to Nov. 6, 1873, 
and from Oct. 17, 1878 to June 6, 
1891. 


The Hon. Alexander Mackenzie. 
From Nov. 7, 1873 to Oct. 16, 1878. 


The Hon. Sir John J. C. Abbott. 
From June 16, 1891 to Nov. 24, 1892. 


The Hon. Sir John S. D. Thompson. 
From Dec. 5, 1892 to Dec. 12, 1894. 


The Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell. 
From Dec 21, 1894 to April 27, 1896. 


The Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Bart. 
From May 1, 1896 to July 8, 1896. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
From July 11, 1896 to Oct. 9, 1911. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden. 
From Oct. 10, 1911 to Oct. 12, 1917, 
soe from Oct. 12; 1917 to July 10, 
1920. 
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The Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen. 

From July 10, 1920 to Dec. 29, 1921, 
and from June 29, 1926 to Sept. 25, 
1926. 


The Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie 
King. 
From Dec. 29, 1921 to June 28, 1926, 
and from Sept. 25, 1926 to Aug. 7, 
1930 


The Hon. George Brown. 

The Hon. Sir Richard John Cartwright. 
The Hon. Edward Blake. 

The Hon. George EK. Foster. 

The Hon. Sir Hector Langevin. 

The Rt. Hon. Wm. S. Fielding. 

The Hon. Clifford Sifton. 


The Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett. 
From Aug. 7, 1930. 
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GOVERNORS GENERAL OF CANADA, IN THE SENATE CHAMBER, 


OTTAWA 


GOVERNORS GENERAL OF CANADA SINCE CONFEDERATION 
1867 tro 1928 


The Right Hon. Viscount Monck, 
K.C.M.G. 
1867-1869 


The Right Hon. Lord Lisgar, 
G.C.M.G. (Sir John Young). 
1869-1872 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Dufferin, 
Ke KO Be 1G: OohieG. 


1872-1878 
The Right Hon. the Marquess of 
Lorne, K-02 G.0.M.G.,. .P.0:; 
1878-1883 
The Most Hon. the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, G.C.M.G. 
1883-1888 


The Right Hon. Lord Stanley, 
of Preston, G.C.B. 


1888-1893 


_ 
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The Right Hon. the Ear) of Aberdeen, 
K.T., G.O.M.G. 


1893-1898 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Minto, 
G.C.M.G. 
1898-1904 
The Right Hon. Earl Grey, G.C.M.G. 
1904-1911 


Field Marshall H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, K.G. 
1911-1916 


The Right Hon. the Duke of Devon- 
shire, K.C. 
1916-1921 


General the Right Hon. Baron Byng 
of Vimy. 
1921-1926 


The Right Hon. Viscount Willingdon. 
1926-1929 
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ridge, long known as Barrack Hill, because, during the 
building of the canal, the military barracks were estab- 
lished there. The Parliament Buildings, which, on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1916, were partially destroyed by an incendiary 
fire, were of modified twelfth century Gothic architecture, 
and were constructed of limestone, cream-coloured sand- 
stone, and marble, quarried in the vicinity and near Chats 
Falls. The corner-stone was laid by the Prince of Wales 
(later Edward VII) in 1860, and the cost of the completed 
block was nearly $5,000,000. The first session of parlia- 
ment was held in the beautiful buildings in 1866, and the 
following year, with the inauguration of Confederation, 
Ottawa became the capital of the Dominion of Canada. 


CHAPTER Ill 
PETERBOROUGH COUNTY 


A Happy HuNTING-GROUND | 


“These waters plenty fish afford, ae 
The perch, and pike, and cat; 
And there the spotted salmon swims, y 
_And sturgeon stored with fat. a 


There various furs for caps are found: 
The beaver, coon, wild cat; 

Otter, marten, rabbit, mink, 

| Gray fox, ground chuck, muskrat. 2 Wes 
THE County of Peterborough is a region of forests or 
rocks, rivers and lakes, a noted summer resort district in 
modern times and just as highly prized by the Indian in pre- 
settlement days. In 1818, when the first settlers pushed 
northward from Cobourg and settled in Smith Township, 
. the Indians claimed the ownership of large sections of this 
beautiful lake country and attempted to regulate the 
activities of those who sought to invade their territory. 
One of the noted beauty spots, Salmon Trout (later Stoney) 
Lake, is said to have been used by the Indians as a natural 
hospital, where sick and wounded braves recovered their 
health» Certain it is that the natives were very jealous of 
any encroachment upon Stoney Lake and told stories of wild 
beasts and rattlesnakes to keep people away; for they ob- 
“tained their wampum-grass there, the best birch bark for 
their canoes, and game, fish and berries for food. The © 
first settlers in the district found that the many hundred 
islands of the lake were “‘covered with huckleberries, while 
grapes, high- and low-bush cranberries, blackberries, wild 
cherries, gooseberries, and several sorts of wild currants 
grew here in profusion’. At that time a chief known to the 
early settlers as ‘““Handsome Jack” Cow was overlord of the 
Stoney Lake region, and he is commemorated by the names 
Jack’s Creek and Jack’s Lake. 

The first man to take up residence within the limits of 
44 
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Peterborough County was an Indian fur trader, Herkimer 
(or Herchimere), who, in 1790, followed Peter Smith in the 
trade at Pemiscutiank or Smith’s Creek (Port Hope), and 
three years later removed northward to the shores of Rice 
Lake. He carried his goods through the woods on horse- 
back, presenting the log cabin he had inherited from Peter 
Smith to Myndert Harris, head of one of the four families of 
permanent settlers who arrived at Smith’s Creek in the 
summer of 17938. Harris was something of a mechanic for 
we find that he constructed two primitive ox-carts for 
Herchimere, the first having wheels entirely of wood, while 
for the second some iron was available to bind the wheels. 
Herchimere’s trading-post on the north shore of Rice Lake 
was at the mouth of the Otonabee River, near the present 
Indian village Hiawatha, which, in the early days of 
Methodist missionary zeal, produced the noted native re- 
ligious leaders, Peter Jacobs and John Sunday. In later 
years Herchimere was succeeded in the trade by Major 
Charles Anderson. 

The first township in Peterborough County to be sur- 
veyed was Smith, in 1818, and in that year a number of 
English immigrants from Cumberland made their way 
thither vid Rice Lake and the Otonabee River. They erected 
a temporary log house near the site of the city of Peter- 
borough, and all lived in it until a small shanty had been 
built on each lot. They suffered great privations before they 
were able to grow potatoes and wheat on a few small 
patches of cleared land. “These pioneers, the first white 
settlers in the country, were William Dixon and his five 
sons, Joseph Lee and his two sons, Robert Millburn, Robert 
Walton, John Walton, Walton Wilson, Thomas W. Millburn, 
~ and John Smith and his son., During the same year some 
settlers moved back to Smith and North and South Mona- 
ghan Townships from older settlements along Lake Ontario, 
but these families were more accustomed to bush life. 

In 1819 Otonabee Township was surveyed, and in May 
of that year a number of enterprising men, most of them 
from Port Hope, entered the district. They were Adam 
Scott, John Farrelly (a surveyor), John Ward, Charles 
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Fothergill, Barabas Bletcher and John Edminson, and al- 
most all of them were men of importance in the district in 
later years. ‘On 1820 about twenty families and eight 
single men entered the township, and in the next few years 
a number of half-pay officers arrived, some of them con- 
ducting settlers to the new land. Captain Charles Rubidge, 
R.N., obtained his land in 1819 and arrived in May, 1820, 
being the first man in Otonabee to perform his settlement 
duties and secure a deed to his land. Another officer, 
Captain Spilsbury, brought in some settlers, but all except 
one of them, George Kent (the first settler in the town- 
ship), found the life too arduous and left for older settle- 
ments. ' 3 

A considerable amount of land in the front of this town- 
ship was held by absentee half-pay officers, who hired men 
to perform their settlement duties. At this time there was 
no road from Port Hope, and the only means of access in 
summer was by a trail from Cobourg to Rice Lake, and 
thence northward by the Otonabee River. Grain and cattle 
- had to be carried in small bateaux, the dangerous journey of 
fourteen miles down Rice Lake being made by one settler 
with four head of cattle in his boat. 

Adam Scott was an ambitious young man, and erected 
a crude saw- and grist-mill on the Otonabee, later adding a 
distillery when the arrival of other settlers created a de- 
mand for cheap whisky. His small establishment was in 
operation in 1821, and Scott’s Mills or The Plains formed 
the nucleus of the city of Peterborough, though until the 
Irish under Peter Robinson arrived in 1825 Scott and two 
or three workmen made up the total population. The 
miller was seldom daunted by difficulties: he used to walk 
to Cobourg or Port Hope when the occasion demanded, and 
once when the 250-pound crank-shaft of his mill broke down 
he carried it thirty miles through the woods to Port Hope 
to be repaired, and a few days later trudged back to his 
mill in triumph. The journey was the more remarkable be- 
cause it occurred in the spring when the trail was at its 
worst. 


ai Seott’s small grist-mill was, however, inadequate to 
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supply even the limited requirements of the few settlers in 
the county, and many of them continued to carry their 
grain to the mill at Port Hope, or to a small establishment 
on Galloway’s Creek in Cavan Township, which had been in 
operation before Scott’s. Some families were forced to go 
for weeks without bread. Jacob Bromwell stated to Sir 
Peregrine Me‘tland in 1826 that he had resorted to the 
expedient of chewing corn so that it might be soft enough 
to bake for his children’s food. It was not long before 
milling facilities were better, however, for in 1827 Brom- 
well opened a small mill in Smith Township, and during the 
same year the government established a good one at the 
village of Peterborough. 

The Methodist circuit-rider was the first to bring the 
consolation of religion to many settlers in the backwoods 
of Upper Canada. In 1824 the Rev. Anson Green, stationed 
at Cobourg, covered a circuit of several hundred miles on 
horseback, under the most adverse conditions. He de- 
scribes a visit to Smith Township in terms which leave no 
room for doubt as to the hardships of the zealous men who | 
contributed so much towards the alleviation of the suf- 
fering and loneliness of the early settler: 

"On the 28th of September I started for the Township of 
Smith, passing through where the town of Peterborough 
now stands; but there was only one house there then, 
and that one down on the river’s bank quite out of my 
sight. My path was a winding Indian trail, where no 
wheel carriage had ever passed. I was obliged to jump my 
horse over logs, ride him through deep mud-holes and 
bridgeless streams, guided sometimes by marked trees. 
When I got a short distant beyond Peterborough I entered 
a clearing with two or three log cabins in view. In one of 
these lived a godly old Yorkshire woman, who received me 
joyfully. Her house was covered with hollow logs, halved, 
and so arranged as to shelter its inmates from rain and 
snow. The room was about fifteen by twenty feet in size, 
and it served for our kitchen, bedroom, parlour, dining- 
room, and church. Here I preached to-a congregation of 
eight souls, and was happy.~O how these people in the bush 
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value the Gospel, and love the messengers who deliver it 
to them.” 

In 1822 Thomas Stewart and his brother-in-law, Robert 
Reid, obtained large grants of land in Douro Township, 
then entirely unsettled and not even surveyed; they were 
men of a superior type and in future years became leaders in 
public life, Mr. Stewart being a member of the Legislative 
Council. The men came in ahead to supervise the construc- 
tion of their log houses, and their families soon joined them 
by travelling in sleighs through the woods over the trail 
from Port Hope, which had been blazed but a short time 
before. For two years these families endured the hard- 
ships of pioneer life without neighbours, but in 1825 they 
were encouraged by the report that a large emigration from 
their native Ireland was being brought to the county by 
the Hon. Peter Robinson. Stewart had 1,200 acres in 
Douro, and Reid 2,000 acres, and they also received per- 
mission to control. settlement in the township for five years, 
but they were only too glad to relinquish their right when 
the prospect of having neighbours was possible of fulfilment 
through the colonisation efforts of a member of the Legis- 
lative Council. 

‘Peter Robinson, member of a well-known Loyalist 
family, was born in New Brunswick in 1785. His parents 
removed to Upper Canada in 1792, settling first at Kingston, 
and then, in 1798, at York. During the war of 1812 he com- 
manded a volunteer rifle company, and in later years repre- 
sented East York in the Upper Canadian Assembly. He was 
appointed to the Legislative Council, and in 1827 became 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, a position which he held 
until his death in 1838. He took a prominent part in en- 
couraging emigration to Upper Canada, and particularly to 
the counties of Lanark and Peterborough, the latter of 
which was named after him. 

SEconomic conditions in the south of Ireland were 
causing the Imperial Government a great deal of concern, 
and in 1823 Peter Robinson supervised an emigration of 
the surplus population to lands near the Mississippi River, 
in Lanark County. In the early summer of 1825 the experi- 
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ment was repeated when 2,024 inhabitants of County Cork, 
chiefly Roman Catholics, sailed for Canada. Most of the 
emigrants were very poor, and approximately one-third of 
them were children. The ocean voyage was made under the 
usual adverse conditions of the days of sailing-vessels, and 
the death of over a dozen children during the crossing was 
not above the average. The bateau trip up the St. Lawrence 
proved equally as tedious as the thirty-one day ocean voy- 
age, and there was an unfortunate delay at Kingston, re- 
sulting in 300 cases of fever and thirty-three deaths among 
the immigrants. 

~ The immigration travelled in sections, and it was 
October before settlement on the land was under way. The 
first division landed at Cobourg on August 12, 1825, and the 
remainder followed at intervals of about one week. The 
500 members of the leading section camped in tents on the 
beach at Cobourg, and proceeded inland about thirteen 
miles to Rice Lake, over an almost impassable road. About 
ten days’ work had been put upon this road with the aid 
of £50 which the Quarter Sessions of the Newcastle District 
contributed towards defraying the expense. Further re- 
pairs were necessary as the immigration proceeded over 
the road, and it was then possible for ox-carts to carry the 
baggage and supplies, though the men and women had to 
walk. = 

* Three large bateaux were also portaged to Rice Lake, 
but it was discovered upon arrival at Sully that the water 
of the Otonabee was too low to enable them to be used; 
so eight days were spent building a large flat-bottomed scow, 
sixty feet long and eight feet wide, which easily carried a 
heavy load without drawing more than a few inches of 
water. One immigrant was drowned when he ventured 
out upon the lake during the stay at Sully. The first party 
to proceed to Scott’s Mills was made up of twenty old 
settlers and thirty of the healthiest of the Irish; but all of 
them suffered from ague and fever, and two died. 
~- After many trips had been made across the lake and up 
the river the first section of the immigration reached Scott’s 
Mills, which was to be the headquarters in distributing the 
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settlers throughout the neighbouring townships. Some of 
them were accommodated in log buildings which had been 
erected at the village, but most of the immigrants im- 
mediately set to work to build themselves temporary 
shelters—rude wigwams of branches, sod and slabs of wood. 

A settler previously mentioned, Captain Charles Rub- 
idge, helped greatly in the actual settlement of the immi- 
grants; for, since he himself had been a pioneer on the north 
shore of Rice Lake, he knew the difficulties to be surmount- 
ed. Almost all the members of the immigration were located 
in five townships of Peterborough County, and one (Emily, 
including Ops) in what is now Victoria County. The num- 
ber of heads of families placed in the various townships was 
as follows: Asphodel 36, Douro 60, Emily 142, Ennismore 
67, Otonabee 51, and Smith 34. These townships had previ- 
ously been inspected by Robinson and Colonel McDonell, 
and suitable lots chosen. Asphodel had been surveyed in 
1820, but at the time of the Irish immigration only about 
a dozen families were settled there; of the other townships 
all of them excepting Smith had even fewer settlers, or 
none at all. 

The cost of the emigration totalled £21 5s. per 
head, but this included the munificent grant to Peter 
Robinson of £29,000, “for the emigration and settlement of 
2,024 persons”. The district undey settlement was soon a 
hive of industry: settlers already located in the vicinity ob- 
tained from Robinson profitable contracts to blaze bush 
roads, to build log huts, and to act as guides and ese a 
workers in settling the newcomers on their lands... 

The Irish settlers suffered greatly from ‘ieee ae 
the early months, but not to the extent which some people 
would like to have believed. Among those who exaggerated 
the number of deaths was Colonel Thomas Talbot, who 
started a rumor that they were dying at the rate of thirty 
a day. Sea-sickness, ague, dysentery and fever exacted a 
heavy toll, but the highest number of deaths at any one 
time was when eleven were buried in one day at Kingston; 
while the total deaths from the time the emigration left 
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Ireland to March, 1826, was only 102, not much more than 
three times the daily rate circulated by Talbot.” 

During the winter of 1826-27 Sir Peregrine Maitland, 

Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, Colonel Talbot, the 
Hon. John Beverley Robinson, the Hon. Zaccheus Burnham 
and James Gray Bethune of Cobourg travelled by sleigh 
to Rubidge’s house near what is now the village of Keene, 
where they were welcomed by Peter Robinson, Captain 
Rubidge and many of the settlers. The Lieutenant-Governor 
visited some of the Irish in Ennismore, and received 
deputations from other townships at “Government 
House”,—Robinson’s commodious dwelling at Scott’s Mills. 
Almost the only grievance voiced by the settlers was “the 
want of clergymen to administer to us the comforts of our 
Holy Religion, and good schoolmasters to instruct our 
children”. The visit of these notables was long re- 
membered, and the appearance of the eccentric Colonel Tal- 
bot, “clad in a remarkable sheep-skin costume, with boots 
of the same material’, aroused great interest. A grand 
dinner was held in honour of the official party, and the 
élite of the district—especially the ladies—were invited to 
meet the important men. No wonder cedar boughs were 
strewn in the path of these notable visitors when they 
honoured with their presence the backwoods village of 
Scott’s Mills! “=. 
“- The Irish immigration attracted others to the district. 
It was stated before a committee of the British Parliament 
that “speculators flocked to the neighbouring townships in 
all directions—mills were built—stores opened—and life, 
bustle and civilisation went on with spirit”. The govern- 
ment provided for the Irish most liberally; in fact many ex- 
perienced settlers were of the opinion of Captain Rubidge, 
that they ‘‘did too much for them... . While the rations 
last, many of the immigrants make little exertion, and dis- 
pose of food they have not been used to, such as pork, for 
whisky, thereby injuring their constitutions and morals, and 
fixing for a time habits of idleness. . . . This would 
certainly not have been the case had they been less lavishly 
supplied”. S_ 
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~ This opinion was well-founded, for a hundred acres of 
land had been given to each of 415 families, and the same 
amount to every son who was of age; a log shanty was built 
on each lot at a cost of $10, and for a year and a half daily 
rations of one pound of pork and one pound of flour for 
each adult, and half that amount for children, were dis- 
pensed at government expense; while each family received 
a COW, an axe, an auger, a hand-saw, 100 nails, two gimlets, 
three hoes, one kettle, one frying-pan, one iron pot, five 
bushels of seed-potatoes and eight quarts of Indian corn. 
No wonder Adam Scott found many of the newcomers 
anxious to trade some of their numerous recent acquisi- 
tions for cheap whisky! ~ 

Most of the Irish settled down on their land, however, 
and succeeded fairly well in a strange country, under con- 
ditions very different from those to which they had been 
accustomed in Ireland. At the end of the first year a total 
of 1,386 acres of wild land had been cleared, and the settlers 
had produced crops and live stock to the value of £12,525. 
Perhaps too many of the immigrants still continued in after 
years to reside in the typical low-roofed Irish shanty; and 
undoubtedly a mixed settlement of the various British 
nationalists would have been preferable, for Captain 
Rubidge stated in his evidence before a Select Committee of 
the British Parliament in 1847 that the immigrants were ~ 
more prosperous in townships, such as Otonabee, where 
they were mixed with English and Scotch settlers, than in 
others almost exclusively occupied by themselves. But the 
emigration scheme, often derided at the time as unsatis- 
factory, proved a success in later years. In 1830 John 
Richards was sent out by the British Government as a 
commissioner to learn how the Irish emigrations of 1823 
and 1825 had progressed. He wrote to Sir R. W. Horton: 
“I was two or three days at Peterborough, during which 
time perhaps thirty or forty settlers, and some with their 
families, came in to see Mr. Robinson, and the manner in 
which they met him was quite affecting: it was more to 2 
bless him as a benefactor than to receive him as a visitor.” _- 

When Captain Basil Hall travelled in the district in 
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AN EARLY SKETCH OF PETERBOROUGH 
Adam Scott’s primitive mill may be seen on the shore of the Otonabee 
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1827 he took the trouble to visit many of the Irish settlers 
to learn their views upon the success of the settlement. He 
found “universal satisfaction expressed by these people’, 
who praised the Hon. Peter Robinson, the government, and 
all concerned in the management of the emigration. Many 
years later another shrewd observer (who was not at first 
favourably impressed) considered that “a great improve- 
ment is perceptible in the morality, industry and education 
of the rising generation’. — . 


~ Captain Hall inspected also the earlier settlement of 
Englishmen, many of them miners, who first pushed into 
Smith Township in 1818. These men had paid a deposit of 
£10 each for their land, and it was not refunded until 
several years later; they bore their own expenses in addi- 
tion, receiving no help whatever from the government; but 
they had become very prosperous in the nine years that had 
elapsed. This led Hall to hope that if he re-visited the 
county nine years later, “I should find my friends, the poor 
Irish settlers, living in the ease and comparative affluence 
now enjoyed by the inhabitants of Smith’s Town.” 


= Upon the whole, however, it may be stated without fear 
' of contradiction that the Irish were much better off in the 
new land than they could ever have hoped to be in the old. 
An excellent estimate of the success of the emigration des- 
scribes their condition in Ireland as most unfortunate, for 
they were “mainly small farmers who had been ruined by 
the fall in the price of produce or recently dispossessed by 
their landlords, labourers out of employment, or tradesmen 
in poor circumstances from the general badness of the 
times. Many of them had known what it was to be in actual 
need of food; it was necessary to provide most of them with 
clothes and bedding before sailing. They were taken from a 
a district where life and property had not been safe for 
many years, where it had been impossible to preserve order 
even by the continual presence of soldiery and the frequent 
exportation of offenders to the convict colonies”. A few 
months later they were satisfactorily located “in a new land 
where a certain living could be obtained by industry, and 
where disorder and murder were almost unknown. Ac- 
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cording to their own testimony they were removed ‘from 
misery and want and put into independence and: happi- 
ness’.”’ . 
| Among the Irish in Peter Robinson’s emigration were 
Patrick Young and his nine children. He located in Smith 
Township, at the rapids between Clear Lake and the 
Katchewanoonk, the fourteen-mile trip from Scott’s Mills 
taking one and a half days. He erected a rude saw- and 
grist-mill at this excellent location, but for some years he 
was without neighbours, and subsisted entirely by hunting 
and fishing and raising a little potatoes and wheat on the 
few fertile spaces he could find on his rugged lot, which is 
described by a contemporary visitor as the wildest and 
most romantic spot that could have been chosen anywhere 
in that wild district. Young’s Point is now a quiet little 
settlement, and though most of its ruggedness has disap- 
peared with the advance of civilisation, the Youngs are still 
the most important inhabitants. The original log house of 
1825 remained standing for 102 years, but at last it suf- 
fered demolition—the usual fate of old buildings which 
have escaped fire and decay. The Youngs of to-day are not 
millers and hunters, but have for many years operated the 
only line of passenger steamships between Lakefield and 
Stoney Lake. — | 

“The few buildings at Scott’s Mills in 1825 were con- 
siderably augmented as a result of the Irish immigration 
which made the small settlement its headquarters. Peter 
Robinson erected five buildings for his use—one for Dr. 
Reade, surgeon to the immigrants, two as storehouses, one 
as a business office where all transactions concerning the 
immigration took place, and the fifth and largest a dwelling- 
house for the use of Robinson, Colonel McDonell and a sur- 
veyor, John Smith. Dr. Reade’s house served also as a 
church, where mass was said by Father Crawley, who 
arrived in 1826 and was the first resident priest in Peter- 
borough County. Most of these log buildings were located 
on the west side of Water Street, near the crude mill erected 
in 1821 by Adam Scott. 
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ao The first merchant in the village was one Stewart, who 
opened shop in the latter part of 1825; by 1827 there 
were two larger stores. In 1826 Bailey’s Tavern was built, 
and in the following winter a log schoolhouse was opened 
and both lower and higher learning taught by the first 
Anglican clergyman, the Rev. Samuel Armour. In 1827 the 
name of the settlement was changed to Peterborough in 
honour of Peter Robinson, and there were then twenty log 
houses in the village. The mills which had been erected 
by the government were described by John Smith, Deputy 
Provincial Surveyor, who visited them in 1827, as “on an 
extensive scale, being calculated to pack forty barrels of 
flour, and the saw-mill to cut 3,000 feet of boards per 
diem.” 

In 1827 there was built a bridge across the Otonabee 
River at Peterborough, but it was destroyed during the suc- 
ceeding winter and the inhabitants had to revert to a more 
primitive means. Until a second bridge could be built by 
public subscription the river was crossed “by means of a 
large scow, sustained in the current by a long rope or cable, 
to one end of which it was attached, while the other was 
secured toa point on the bank at some distance above. By a 
proper application of the helm, the current was made to 
transport the scow from one bank to the other, a reversal 
of its position after each crossing being all that was 
required’. In subsequent years, as other immigrations 
arrived in the county, Peterborough increased rapidly in 
size and importance, a development due largely to the 
valuable lumber trade which centred in the village. 

In 1823 the Township of Dummer was surveyed, but no 
attempt to settle it was made until 1831, when 1950 British 
emigrants of a high type, many of them from Wiltshire, 
arrived in the county. All of these came at their own ex- 
pense excepting 150 whose emigration was arranged by the 
Marquis of Bath, and 100 commuted pensioners and their 
families who were sent out by the British Government. 
They were in charge of agents during their passage, and 
their settlement on the land was under the direction of 


‘ 
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Captain Rubidge, whose importance in the development of 
the county is hardly second to that of Peter Robinson. 

Most of these immigrants were located in Dummer, but 
some were placed in neighbouring townships. Their settle- 
ment was arranged in a very business-like manner. Guides 
conducted an advance party to examine the land, and, upon 
a selection being made, the agent isued location tickets to 
the immigrants, entitling each to 100 acres of land when 
he had fulfilled the conditions of settlement. About £1 in 
money was given to each man who needed it, and he was 
soon settled in his shanty, which was erected with the help 
of his neighbours. 

The Provincial Government supplied living rations to 
the members of this immigration while they were travelling 
through the country and during the time of location. 
Grants of 100 acres were made to heads of families and 
grown-up sons on condition that an annual amount of Is. 
per acre would be paid each year for four years, the pay- 
ments to commence after the expiration of the first four 
years on the land. At the end of eight years’ actual settle- 
ment, and upon payment of £80, the settler would receive 
the title to his lot. The government was lenient, however, 
and an extension was granted to those who could not meet 
their obligation at the specified time. > 

The land upon which these immigrants settled was 
generally poorer, in some cases containing a good deal of 
rock which it was difficult or impossible to remove; nor did 
they receive the cows, farm implements and supplies which 
were so lavishly distributed among the Irish. In spite of 
these disadvantages, however, they accomplished more in a 
short time than had the Irish. Colonel Strickland, who was 
familiar with both settlements, noticed that “an air of com- 
fort and cleanliness pervades their dwellings, and there is 
a neatness about their farms and homesteads which is gen- 
erally wanting in the Irish settlements.” In 1832 other 
settlers were sent out to the same district by a Scottish 
emigration society, which, with the consent of the Canadian 
Government, offered each man a grant of fifty acres and the 
opportunity to purchase as much more. > 
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+ The immigrants who arrived in Dummer in the early 
thirties aided one another in the work of settlement, and, 
like almost all other pioneers, their first years in “the bush” 
were filled with incessant toil under the most unfavourable 
conditions. All the roads were mere trails over which it 
was usual to walk long distances carrying heavy loads, 
amid swarms of black flies and mosquitoes. Many of the 
settlers had neither horses nor oxen for several years, and 
had to clear their land by the laborious d-log’”’ method. 
Auger holes sometimes served for m their pioneer 
shanties, and they had nothing but an ep: heating 
and cooking. The English and Scotch-@iah | 
Dummer and neighbouring townships were, how . 
thankful for whatever small aid was given them, an@ 
enterprise was rewarded by the assistance of men prom: 
nent in the Newcastle District who were interesite ax 

development. | ’ 


erected on the shores of Squaknegossippi Creek (Indian 
River) by the Hon. Zaccheus Burnham of Cobourg. -In 
1838 he increased the water supply for his mills by blasting 
a canal several hundred feet through a ridge of rock be- 
tween Stoney Lake and White Lake. As a result of these 
activities Dummer Mills (Warsaw) was soon one of the 
most important settlements in the county. Prominent 
among the early inhabitants of the viulage was Thomas 
Choate, cousin of Burnham; he was postmaster at Warsaw 
when the first effice in that part of the county was estab- 
lished in 1839. The Burnhams and Choates were of “late 
Loyalist” stock from New Hampshire. 

~ Meanwhile a considerable number of English and 
Scotch immigrants of a superior type had taken up land 
in other parts of the county. Many of these were half-pay 
officers, among whom the best known was Major Strickland, 
who settled near Scott’s Mills in 1826 when he was but 
twenty years of age. A few years later, after he had spent 
three years in the employ, of the Canada Company in open- 
ing the “Huron Tract” for settlement, he sold his land and 
moved ten miles northward into the bush, the trip taking 
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two days to accomplish. His log house on the shores of 
Katchewanoonk Lake was the commencement of the village 
of Lakefield, at first called Nelson’s Falls, and later Herriot’s 
Falls and Selby. 

In 1832 Strickland’s sisters, Mrs. Moodie and Mrs. 
Traill, whose husbands were retired officers, settled in the 
district, and “the literary Stricklands” became famous for 
their influence in elevating the general tone of society 
around them, as also for the books they wrote, which un- 
doubtedl ir ) thé ‘most valuable contribution made by 

family inGur province in recording the experiences of 


9 another Irish emigration was brought to the 
en under the supervision of Captain Rubidge. These 
settlers numbered 183 and were chiefly from Colonel 
Wyndham’s estates in Clare and Limerick, in the south of 
Deland; they were located in the back concessions in much 
‘same manner as the earlier Irish immigrants. 
Meanwhile the village of Peterborough was rapidly in- 
sasing in importance. When Patrick Shirreff visited the 
district in 1833 he disliked the ‘“‘mean houses’, but he noted 
that Peterborough had the reputation of containing “a num- 
ber of military and naval half-pay officers of Britain, and 
the society to be the most brilliant and polished in Can- 
ada’. John Langton, who settled on the shores of Sturgeon - 
Lake in 1833, often visited Peterborough, the nearest supply 
depot. He noted that it was “a very pretty, picturesque, 
thriving village. ... with near thirty genteel families with- 
in visiting distance”. He refers in his letters to attending 
Bachelors’ Balls there in evening dress, and remarks: “I 
certainly never expected on coming to Canada that I should 
be one of the Bachelors who gave a ball to between eighty 
and ninety, and meet with two of the best waltzers I ever 
figured with.”_'> 

Thomas Need, whose settlement between Sturgeon and 
Pigeon Lakes formed the nucleus of the village of Bob- 
caygeon, was another of “the rank and fashion” who were 
admitted to the exclusive society of Peterborough. In 
August, 1833, Need noticed that a rapid improvement had 
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_ taken place in the village of Peterborough during that 
summer: “New houses had been built, new shops opened, 
and a large influx of inhabitants had arrived.” On April 
24, 1834, he found the progress even more noticeable: 
“The necessity of purchasing garden seeds and house- 
hold stores took me to Peterborough, where a surprising 
alteration had been effected during the winter months; 
many new houses had been built, fresh stores opened, and a 
large number of settlers enrolled among the inhabitants. 
It then contained a church, post office, bank, agency office, 
circulating library, and two comfortable inns, with several 
private houses, where board and lodging might be pro- 
cured on reasonable terms.”’ 
“» Four years later there were four churches, a school- 
house, several distilleries, stores and taverns in Peter- 
borough, and its 150 houses accommodated a population of 
nine hundred, =~ 
~ Most of the northern townships of the county were 
settled in later years, if at all, though Harvey contained a 
few homesteads as early as 1832, when a few “gentlemen” 
built fancy log houses on the shores of Pigeon Lake. These 
are the settlers referred to by John Langton as six in num- 
ber, four of whom “have been at an university, one at the 
military college at Woolwich, and the sixth, though boast- 
ing no such honours, has half a dozen silver spoons and a 
wife who plays the guitar.”’ The land was poor, but there 
was plenty of game, and this appears to have been the main 
attraction of the district. Within a few years all of these 
people had left because of their inability to make the soil 
productive, together with inconveniences arising from the 
remoteness of the settlement and the lack of good roads and 
bridges by which they might communicate with Peter- 
borough, the source of supplies and centre of trade. | 
~One traveller, who had heard the vicinity of Peter- 
borough highly recommended, went there to see for him- 
self, and was “at a loss to conceive what was the great in- 
ducement; and naturally inquired if there were any good 
practical farmers settled in the neighbourhood: of these 
there are very few, the principal settlers around it being 
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half-pay officers and others who generally consider not 
whether the locality they fix upon is likely to be profitable, 
but whether it be beautiful, and likely to contribute to their 
pleasures.” He also learned that it cost 6d. a bushel to 
transport produce to Cobourg, the most convenient port, 
and this was considered a great objection to settlement in 
the Peterborough district, when land a few miles from - 
Lake Ontario could be obtained as cheaply. <@ 

4 The outlying townships of Peterborough County were 
settled chiefly by descendants of the pioneers, and it took 
about half a century to accomplish even a scattered settle- 
ment. In 1850 the total population of the county was 
12,589, of which Harvey had 150, Burleigh only 46, and 
Belmont and Methuen none at all. In 1860 the Burleigh 
Road was blazed through a rugged wilderness to enable 
settlement to be pushed north of Stoney Lake towards 
Apsley and beyond; but for several years the district was 
burned over annually by forest fires, destroying all the 
bridges along the road. = 

In 1861 Giles Stone became the first white settler within 
the present confines of Burleigh Township, and two years 
later John Goulbourne erected a grist-mill on Eel’s Creek, 
which empties into the eastern end of Stoney Lake; in the 
same year C. J. Vizard built a saw-mill on the same creek, - 
and a few settlers entered the district. Even at present, 
however, all of the northern townships are but sparsely 
settled because of the rugged nature of the region, many 
parts of which are entirely useless for agriculture, and 
produce little but scrub timber, marsh hay and blueberries. = : 

~Peterborough County included what is now Victoria 

County until 1861. In still earlier times the entire district 
was known as the north riding of Northumberland County, 
which, with Durham, composed the old Newcastle District. 
Many interesting developments occurred in the County of 
Peterborough from time to time. Norwood and Hastings in 
Asphodel Township gradually grew into important villages, 
Hastings being known for twenty years as Crooks’ Rapids 
after the Hon. James Crooks, whose house and mill formed 
the only building in 1835. Keene, in Otonabee Township, 
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was part of the land of Thomas and Andrew Carr in 1819 : 
but Dr. John Gilchrist built a grist-mill there in 1825, and 
five years later there was also a general store. In 1856 
some 400 people lived in the village, which had been con- 
nected with Peterborough and Rice Lake by the Keene 
Road, opened under the direction of Captain Rubidge in 
the thirties. Another important advance in transportation 
facilities was the appearance on Rice Lake and the Otonabee 
in 1832-33 of two “fire-ships”, as the Indians called them, 
the Pemedash' and the Northumberland. 

.» In ‘the fifties two railways, the Cobourg and Peter- 
borough, and the Port Hope, Lindsay and Beaverton, were 
built to the thriving town of Peterborough, although they 
were due almost entirely to the initiative of the inhabitants 
of Cobourg and Port Hope, who hoped to make large profits 
in the transportation of lumber, grain and other produce to 
the front. Their expectations were not realized, however, 
largely because the competition between the lines prevented 
the success of either; but the railways were a valuable 
factor in Peterborough’s development into an important 
city. In 1860 the Prince of Wales paid a fleeting visit to 
Peterborough, but the following year there was a very dif- 
ferent visitation when three severe fires laid waste a large 
section of the town. - 

‘In the early eighties the Stricklands and Traills estab- 
lished summer homes on Stoney Lake, whose attractions had 
much earlier induced campers to its shores. The beauties 
of the Kawartha Lakes district were further brought to the 
attention of the public by the choice of Stoney Lake for 
the 1883 meet of the American Canoe Association, which 
comprised members from all parts of the continent. Since 
that time the region has become increasingly famous as a 
summer resort. The city of Peterborough is perhaps best 
known to the average person to-day as the site of the 
notable Lift Lock, opened in 1904, and as the home of the 
famous “Peterborough canoe’, which calls one back to the 
days of Handsome Jack and the Indian Plains. 
1The complete name of this early steamship was Pem-e-dash-cou- 


tay-ang (Lake of the Burning Plains), the Indian appellation 
for Rice Lake. 


CHAPTER IV 


RoOUILLE—TORONTO—YORK, 1750-1803 


Fort TORONTO 


“Here, when the treasures of the forest vast, 

Of meadows, streams and pools met their wide gaze, 
The Frenchmen built a post, that here might come 
Those wily craftsmen that could circumvent 

The laws of Nature, and beguile her wealth 

Into their packs; .... 

And here they came—to Rouille, through the vales 
That skirt yon river with rich woods and deep 
From source to sea.” 


Mrs. S. A. CURZON. 
Tuk birth of the city of Toronto is so closely related to the 
history of the fur trade that some preliminary account of 
the events of an earlier period is essential. The lower 
lakes remained virtually unexplored until the last half of 
the seventeenth century, though a slight knowledge of Lake 
Ontario was gained by Champlain and Briilé in 1615. Hen- 
nepin and La Salle led an expedition of exploration west- 
ward from Fort Frontenac in 1678, and early in the follow- 
ing year La Salle erected a stockade at the mouth of the - 
Niagara River to facilitate trade between Michilimackinac 
and Montreal; by 1725 this post had become a more solid 
fortress. 
Recent research has established the fact that there was 
a trading-post at Toronto as early as 1720, and that it was 
in successful operation for about ten years. There is evi- 
dence, indeed, that a French trader was located near the 
Indian village Teiaiagon (“a crossing’) as early as 1668. 
La Salle states that Teiaiagon was at the foot of the portage, 
and Joliet’s map of 1673 marks its location as upon the east 
bank of the Humber near its mouth. Archaeological re- 
mains establish beyond a doubt that what is now called 
Baby Point was the site of the village. La Salle crossed 
the Humber-Holland portage on three or four occasions, 
and in August, 1680, stayed at Teiaiagon for a week. A few 
years later the village disappeared. 
64 
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In 1722, the British established, with the permission of 
the Iroquois, a trading-post at the western side of the mouth 
of the Oswego River; and from this post, called Chouéguen 
(Oswego), there was communication to the ocean by way 
of the Mohawk and Hudson Rivers. In 1728 a fort of stone 
was erected at Chouéguen, and it was the first British 
military post on Lake Ontario. It was to divert the trade 
from Chouéguen that the French decided to build a fort 
near the carrying-place of Toronto, over which the Indians 
brought their peltries from the northern hunting-grounds. 

The attacks made by the Huron Indians, led by Cham- 
plain, against the Iroquois tribes south of Lake Ontario 
were amply avenged at the middle of the seventeenth cent- 
ury, when the Iroquois practically exterminated the Huron 
nation in the Lake Simcoe region, as well as the Neutrals 
north of Lake Erie. As a result the entire territory was 
for a century or more the hunting-ground of the Iroquois. 

From the Holland River southwards the Indians fol- 
lowed the Humber trail to Lake Ontario. The first sugges- 
tion of a fort at “the pass at Toronto” was made by Gov- 
ernor-General de Denonville in 1686, but it was to be situ- 
ated at the Lake Huron end, and was to be a military post 
to keep the British from the district; this suggestion was 
not, however, acted upon. When it was seen during the 
second quarter of the next century that most of the trade 
went to the British post at Chouéguen, where better value 
was given in trade, it was suggested that the French traders 
cut prices at Detroit, Niagara and Frontenac in order to 
attract the Indians to these posts; if attempted at all, this 
did not have the desired effect of forcing the British to 
abandon Chouéguen. The French also sent men each spring 
to trade with the Indians of the village near the mouth of 
the Credit River, and they were often given ammunition 
and provisions on credit, making payment the next season 
with their furs. 

The British continued to receive most of the commerce, 
however, and, in an effort to consolidate the Credit trade 
with that coming over the main portage route at the 
Humber, and the lesser trade down the Don and Rouge, 
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(all of which passed along the north shore of Lake Ontario 
en route to Chouéguen), Governor Jonquiére and Intendant 
Bigot wrote in the autumn of 1749 to Colonial Minister 
Rouillé proposing the establishment of a post near the 
mouth of the Humber, and “to send thither an officer, 
fifteen soldiers and some workmen to construct a small 
stockade fort there. The expense will not be great: the 
timber is at hand (a portée), and the remaining requisites 
can be conveyed by boat from Fort Frontenac. Too much 
care cannot be taken to prevent these Indians continuing 
their trade with the English; and to furnish them at this 
post with all their necessaries as cheap as at Chouéguen”’. 


On April 15, 1750, Rouillé wrote that he was in complete 
agreement with the suggestion; he believed that it would 
very appreciably lessen the English trade at Chouéguen, 
though he considered that the British fort would be de- 
stroyed only if the Iroquois could be aroused to see “that 
such a post is contrary to their liberty and a usurpation 
which the English presume to make use of to acquire 
ownership of their lands’’. 


If any doubt remains that Rouillé was built in 1750, 
and not in 1749, (as marked on the column in the Canadian | 
National Exhibition grounds), it is incontrovertibly dis- 
pelled by La Jonquiére’s letter to Rouillé dated August 20, 
1750. Init he notes the Count’s approval of his proposition, 
and states that, “to avoid loss to the King, I resolved to 
order Chevalier de Portneuf, an ensign serving at Fort 
Frontenac, to go there with a sergeant and four soldiers. 
He set out from the said fort on the 20th of May last, and at 
the same time a clerk appointed by the Intendant departed 
from Montreal with the necessary goods. ... On arriv- 
ing at Toronto Portneuf had a little palisaded fort built, 
and a small house to keep the King’s goods in safety, and 
he remained there until the 17th of July last, when he left 
to rejoin his regiment, and the clerk went down to Mon 
treal with the packages of peltries.”’ 

To show that the barter had been satisfactory, even 
though the French were too late to obtain any of the early 
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spring trade, La Jonquiére states that seventy-nine pack- 
ages, valued at about 18,000 livres, were sent to Montreal; 
and that more than 150 packages might have been obtained 
if the post had had a greater supply of cloth, brandy and 
bread to give in trade. The Indians promised that they 
would patronise the post in greater numbers the next year. 

The first Fort Rouillé, (named in honour of Antoine 
Louis Rouillé, Count de Jouy, the Colonial Minister), was 
but a temporary structure which was considered too small 
to resist a possible attack by unfriendly Indians; so La 
Jonquiére wrote that he would have “‘a fort built of double 
pickets, eighty feet by (indecipherable), not counting the 
throat of the bastions, with a lodging for the officer at the 
right side of the fort gate, and a guardhouse for twelve 
to fifteen soldiers at the left. The store will be placed along 
the parallel curtain where the clerk will live, and a bakery 
will be built in one of the bastions.” 

Fort Rouillé was erected at the foot of the present Duf- 
ferin Street, near the lake shore. The location of the post 
as described by La Jonquiére was ‘on the point of the bay 
of the peninsula at about a quarter of a league to the north? 
of Toronto River, where the boat from Fort Frontenac can 
moor safely very close to land, and bring there all the needs 
for the fort and the trade’. The anchorage is further de- 
scribed as “sheltered from all winds except the south, from 
which we could protect it by having a little jetty built”; and 
a captain with experience in navigating the river “engages 
to take the boat there without danger’’. 

In order that the post might be ready by April, 1751, 
La Jonquiére and Bigot dispatched a carpenter and three 
helpers to Toronto to cut and square the timbers. The 
clerk, a baker, a cooper, and five or six men to help in the 
trading activities were also sent, and some twenty Indians 
who were good hunters and lived in the vicinity were prob- 
-ably expected to aid in supplying game as well as peltries 
during the winter. 

‘Over a year later, on October 6, 1751, La Jonquiere 


1The word “north” in this description of the location of the fort must 
be an error for “east”. 
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wrote to Rouillé that the men at the Toronto post worked 
all the previous winter, though hindered by illness; and 
that when Portneuf arrived there on April 23rd the build- 
ings were sufficiently advanced, though not complete. Since 
there was no place to store the powder, Portneuf had stone 
prepared to build a magazine. He also informed the Gov- 
ernor that “the situation is very advantageous for the 
establishment of a saw-mill, the stream furnishing water 
in abundance all the year round’. With regard to the 
success of the trade La Jonquiére stated that “it will re- 
turn the funds that the King spent for this fort and to 
supply the store’. 

The post at the pass of Toronto seldom Be? the 
name which had been conferred upon it, but was more gen- 
erally called Fort Toronto, the name being also (though 
less frequently) spelled Taronto, Tarontha, Toranto, Tor- 
ronto, Toronton, Torento and Tarento. , This appellation 
had first been applied to Matchedash ‘Bay, had later pene- 
trated inland to Lake Simcoe, and then to the Trent system 
as a whole, which frequently went by the name Toronto 
Lakes. It is most generally accepted that “Toronto” 1 
derived from the Huron tongue, and signifies “‘a place of 
meeting’, as almost any part of the portage route from 
Lake Ontario to Lake Huron might well be. An Indian 
town of the Mississagués was early located on Lake Simcoe — 
(which was known at various times as Lake Le Clie, Lac 
aux Claies, Quentironk, Sheniong, Torento and Toronto). 
The word Toronto as applied to this lake or the settlement 
on its shores signified ‘“‘the populous region’, and the name 
apparently spread in various directions to indicate the trail 
leading to Toronto Lake, for the village was but a small 
one after the Iroquois invasion at the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Authorities do not even agree, however, upon the Indian 
language from which the word originates, much less as to 
its interpretation. There are several other places in North 
America which have the name Toronto, and experts in 
etymology find that the derivation “place of meeting” suits 
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by no means all of them. The chief other suggested origin 
of “Toronto” is that it signifies ‘an opening into a lake’’; 
this would apply equally well to the “Baie de Toronto” 
(Matchedash) and to the location of our own city, as well 
as to several other localities where the name was early in 
use.? 

Fort Rouillé was never a first-class trading-post. In 
1754 there were five soldiers, one officer, two sergeants and 
a storekeeper, and only five canoes were needed to transport 
thither annually about 35,000 livres ($5,833) worth of goods. 
This was sufficient to trade for 1,700 pounds of good beaver, 
at a rate varying from three livres ten sous to five livres 
per lb. Dr. Scadding describes how the region just west of 
the mouth of the Humber “would be dotted over with num- 
erous temporary wigwams; and a double file of traffickers, 
male and female, would be seen on the track leading east- 
ward toward the stockade on the cliff a little way down the 
Bay,—some going, eager to effect sales, others returning 
pleased, or the contrary, with terms secured, or gloating 
over some useful or showy purchase just made.” 

There are but few descriptions of Fort Toronto as it 
appeared during the nine years of its existence. On June 
26, 1752, Father Francois Picquet, founder of the Osweg- 
atchie mission at Ogdensburg, across the river from Pres- 
cott, was making a tour of Lake Ontario in a “King’s boat”, 
and visited Fort Toronto. He found “good bread and good 
wine, and everything necessary for the trade’, something 
that could not always be said of the other posts. 

Captain Pouchot, the last French commandant at 
Niagara, described Fort Toronto’s location as “at the end 


1Among other suggestions as to the origin of the name is one which 
gives the interpretation “trees in the water’, and another 
which traces “Toronto” back to Champlain’s Huron friend, 
D’Arontal. The former of these is generally considered to be 
a misinterpretation of an Indian word; while the latter is 
rendered most improbable by the fact that there is hardly an 
instance where place-names have been given by the Indians in 
honour of one of themselves,—and there are, in addition, the 
localities in other parts of America named Toronto, which 
certainly could have no connection with D’Arontal. It appears 
likely, however, that the source of the name will always re- 
main a matter of individual opinion, though some opinions are 
infinitely better than others. 
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of the bay, on the side which is quite elevated and covered 
by flat rock, so that vessels cannot approach within cannon 
shot”. In appearance the post was “‘a square of about 180 
feet on a side externally, with flanks of fifteen feet. It 
was very well built—piece upon piece, but was only useful 
for trade’. Concerning the Humber portage route Pouchot 
says: “A league west of the fort is the mouth of the Toronto 
River, which is of considerable size. This river communi- 
cates with Lake Huron by a portage of fifteen leagues, and 
is frequented by the Indians who come from the north.” 

The post at Toronto was generally considered unneces- 
sary by the French, and during the Seven Years’ War those 
at the fort were kept in a state of anxiety because the Eng- 
lish were continually stirring up the natives against them. 
In 1757 about ninety Mississauga Indians on the way to 
Montreal formed a plot to pillage the fort in order to get 
the stores of brandy. M. de Noyelle, in charge of the ten 
men and storekeeper then at the post; learned secretly of 
the proposed attack and informed Captain Pouchot at 
Niagara, who immediately sent two bateaux armed with 
swivel guns, which speedily intimidated the Indians en- 
camped near the fort. 

In 1756 Montcalm had captured Chouéguen, but two 
years later it was recovered by Colonel Haldimand; in 1758 
occurred also the capture of Fort Frontenac by Colonel 
Bradstreet. As a result of these reverses Governor-General 
de Vaudreuil wrote to France at the time: “If the English 
should make their appearance at Toronto, I have given 
orders to burn it at once, and to fall back on Niagara.” 
This order was carried out in the summer of 1759, and when 
Sir William Johnson sent some thirty men in three whale- 
boats from Niagara to Rouillé on July 27th, they found only 
“five heaps of charred timber and planks, with a low 
chimney-stack of coarse brick and shattered flooring at 
its foot, made of flagstones from the adjoining beach, the 
whole surrounded on the inland side by three lines of cedar 
pickets more or less broken down and scathed by fire.” 

The charred ruins of Fort Toronto remained distinguish- 
able for over a century, and for fifty or sixty years were 
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quite a prominent landmark. On September 30, 1760, the 
year after the burning of the post, Major Robert Rogers 
visited the ruins and noted that 300 acres around the fort 
had been cleared, probably for fuel during the ten years 
of the post’s existence, and for pickets and other defences; 
the space would also be a protection against sudden attack. 
In 1788, when Captain Gother Mann’s Plan of the Pro- 
posed Toronto Harbour was made, the remains of Fort 
Toronto were still prominent. Mrs. Simcoe visited the 
ruins several times during her residence in York, 1793-96; 
while in 1818, when York was captured by the Americans, 
reference is made by their commander to “the ruins of the 
ancient French fort Tarento’’. Until 1878 there were 
visible shallow trenches where the palisades had been, and 
irregularities in surface were conspicuous, though by that 
time part of the old site had fallen into the lake, the re- 
mainder being enclosed by a rough fence in a bad state of 
repair. In that year the ground was levelled and a pillar 
erected to mark the spot, largely through the efforts of the 
venerable historian of Toronto, the late Dr. Henry Scadding. 
In the early British period the Humber-Holland trail 
continued to be the usual route to the upper lakes. That 
the carriage of furs over the portage was considerable may 
be judged from the statement of Sir William Johnson in a 
dispatch to the Earl of Shelburne in 1767 that, if the 
trading-post were restored, “traders would be willing to 
give as much as a thousand pounds for the monopoly of a 
season’s trade with the Indians’. In 1770 a coureur de 
bois, Jean Baptiste Rousseau, (commonly known as St. 
John), was given a license to trade there. His post, located 
on the east side of the mouth of the Humber, with an 
orchard of cherry trees in the rear, was probably built many 
years earlier, for the Humber was known as St. John’s Creek 
as early as 1756. St. John, who might be called the last 
French and first British citizen of Toronto, was not, how- 
ever, the only trader in the locality, for in 1761-3 at least 
two others, Baby and Knaggs, were debauching the Indians 
by the rum trade. British troops under orders from 
General Gage seized Knaggs and his supplies in 1768. 
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In 1787 the British Government recognised the import- 
ance of the trade route by buying a considerable amount 
of the land from the ruins of Rouillé northward, the tract 
being the second district in Upper Canada to be purchased 
from the Indians, though the sale was not entirely com- 
pleted when the first palaver was held at the Carrying 
Place, Bay of Quinté. On August 1, 1805, a second meeting 
with the Indians took place at the Credit River, when 
250,808 acres, made up largely of York, Etobicoke, Vaughan 
and King Townships, was transferred to British control for 
£1700 sterling. 

Joseph Bouchette visited the site of Toronto in 1798, 
before the founding of York, and afterwards wrote with 
reference to his survey of the harbour: “I distinctly recol- 
lect the untamed aspect which the country exhibited when 
first I entered the beautiful basin, which thus became the 
scene of my early hydrographical operations. Dense and 
trackless forests lines the margin of the lake and re- 
flected their inverted images in its glassy surface. The 
wandering savage had constructed his ephemeral habita- 
tion beneath their luxuriant foliage—the group then con- 
sisting of two families of Mississaugas—and the bay and 
neighbouring marshes were the hitherto uninvaded haunts 
of immense coveys of wild-fowl.” 

The wigwams in which the two families of Mississaugas 
lived had probably been constructed many years earlier, and 
had been used by various Indians passing back and forth 
over the trade route; for there is no record of a permanent 
Indian settlement on the site of Toronto, though the village 
Taiaiagon, west of the Humber, was in existence at least as 
early as 1678, when Hennepin passed that way. 

Previous to the creation of the Province of Upper Can- 
ada the British Government had decided to establish a town 
at Toronto. In 1788 Surveyor-General Collins reported the 
harbour to be “capacious, safe and well-sheltered”’, and 
three years later Augustus Jones, Provincial Land Surveyor, 
was busy examining the same district. The first capital 
of the province, however, was Niagara (Newark), although 
Kingston desired the honour, and the Governor himself 
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would have preferred the present site of London when he 
learned that Fort Niagara, close by the infant capital, was 
in United States territory and about to be garrisoned by 
American troops. This first choice of Simcoe’s, “Georgina- 
upon-Thames”, was made during his first tour of the 
Western District in February, 1793; but the Governor- 
General, Lord Dorchester, disallowed it, and Simcoe had to 
content himself with Toronto. 

From Mrs. Simcoe’s diary we obtain a knowledge of 
the Governor’s arrival at Toronto, and of early life there, 
that was not available when Dr. Seadding wrote his Toronto 
of Old. On May 2, 1793, the Governor made his first visit 
to Toronto, accompanied by seven officers, the expedition 
following the shore line in a bateau around the head of Lake 
Ontario. Governor Simcoe was immediately impressed by 
the fine harbour, and selected the location as the site of 
his future capital. On May 13th Mrs. Simcoe wrote in her 
diary: “Colonel Simcoe returned from Toronto, and speaks 
in praise of the harbour, and a fine spot near it covered 
with large oaks, which he intends to fix as a site for a 
town.” 

On July 29th Mrs. Simcoe sailed to Toronto on the sloop 
Onondaga, and the party camped in tents just east of the 
present Old Fort. While the soldiers were clearing away 
the trees and preparing the “canvas houses’, the Governor’s 
wife “went in a boat two miles to the bottom of the bay, 
and walked through a grove of oaks, where the town is 
intended to be built’. Soon after, Augustus Jones sur- 
veyed a series of lots on the shore of the lake from St. 
John’s Creek (the Humber) eastward, leaving spaces for 
proposed roadways. In his notes he mentions “the Black- 
smith’s old house”, which Dr. Scadding suggests was a forge 
near the ruins of Fort Rouillé, where the Indians and traders 
had repaired their implements and guns. 

On August 26, 17938, the Governor changed the name 
from Toronto to York in honour of the Duke of York, who 
had won a notable victory over the French; at noon the 
following day the first royal salute was fired from the gar- 
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rison of Toronto and responded to by the shipping in the 
harbour in commemoration of the change in name. some 
people objected to Simcoe’s policy of anglicising the place- 
names of Upper Canada: for instance, Isaac Weld, who 
travelled in Upper Canada in 1796, wrote: “It is to be 
lamented that the Indian names, so grand and sonorous, 
should ever have been changed for others. Newark, King- 
ston, York are poor substitutes for the original names of the 
respective places Niagara, Cataraqui, Toronto.” Weld 
also mentions that before he arrived in Niagara “‘orders 
had been issued for the removal of the seat of government 
from Niagara to Toronto” (Weld would not use the new 
names!); and he says that “the projected change is by nc 
means relished by the people at large”. 

The first official plan of York was drawn in 1793 for 
the Governor by Alexander Aitkin, and shows the site of 
the town to the west of the Don, the proposed location ot 
the battery on Gibraltar Point (Hanlan’s), and the barracks 
at the eastern end of the present Exhibition grounds. 
Simcoe tried to prevent York from becoming a straggling 
village by setting aside the entire waterfront of the western 
section of the Bay as a Garrison Reserve, and to his actior 
we owe the availability of the land for the great Fair over 
three-quarters of a century later. Until modern times the 
island was a peninsula, joined to the mainland at the foot of 
the present Woodbine Avenue. The small sandy connec- 
tion was gradually weakened, and in 1858 the waters of 
Lake Ontario broke through during the course of a heavy 
wind, and the island was created. 

In Simcoe’s time the boundaries of the town were George 
Street on the west, Ontario Street on the east, Duchess 
Street on the north and Palace (Front) Street on the south 
The main thoroughfare was King Street. Ontario Street 
appears to have followed the course of the trail leading 
to the canoe landing, where it was usual to carry small 
boats across the narrow neck of land between the lake and 
the bay. Palace Street was so called because of the plans 
to erect a residence for the Governor there, though the 
structure became the Parliament Buildings; and from 1797 
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to 1824 the seat of government was located at the corner 
of Parliament (now Berkeley) and Palace Streets. 

We owe to Mrs. Simcoe’s artistic ability the only pic- 
tures of York before 1800, and from her diary we catch a 
glimpse of life there during the first years of the town. 
She describes rides she took on the peninsula, and along 
the north shore of the lake “till we were impeded by large 
trees on the beach”; of rowing in “Mr. Grant’s (the sur- 
veyor’s) boat to the highlands of Toronto. They appeared 
so well that we talked of building a summer residence there 
and calling it Scarborovgh”’. On another occasion she 
“walked two miles to the old French Fort, but there are no 
remains of any building there”. One day some Ojibway 
Indians “brought the Governor ‘a beaver blanket to make 
his bed’, as they expressed themselves, . ... and invited 
him to visit their country”. On September 11, 1793, Mrs. 
Simcoe “rowed six miles up the Don to Coons’, who had a 
farm under a hill covered with pine’. The diary contains 
a detailed account of the Governor’s trips northward to the 
Lake Simcoe region, expeditions which were made by canoe, 
or on sleds in winter. 

During the spring of 1794 Castle Frank, a combined 
summer residence and Government House, was built; it 
was a frame building, on the heights overlooking the Don 
Valley, just beyond the northern boundary of the present 
St. James’ Cemetery. The location was very dear to the 
Simcoes, but after they left Canada the building was but 
little used, and in 1829 was burned by a fire left by careless 
fishermen. 

The first bridge over the Don was known as Playter’s 
because it was on the land granted to Captain George 
Playter, an early Loyalist settler in York. It was located at 
the foot of Winchester Street. Mrs. Simcoe thus describes 
it: “I passed Playter’s picturesque bridge over the Don; 
it is a butternut tree fallen across the river, the branches 
still growing full leaf. Mrs. Playter being timorous, a pole 
was fastened through the branches to hold by. Having 
attempted to pass it I was determined to proceed, but was 
frightened before I got half way.’ Mrs. Simcoe had an- 
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other adventure in June, 1796, when she and her little 
daughter Sophia accompanied the Governor on a lake trip 
during a severe storm. They were proceeding east from 
Burlington in a canoe and were surprised how well their 
frail boat rode the waves; but Mrs. Simcoe felt much more 
at ease when they landed at the mouth of the River Credit, 
where “numbers of Indians resort to fish for salmon”. 

Governor Simcoe wished York to be a very English 
town, but under his régime it developed chiefly as a military 
establishment. The garrison of some 200 Queen’s Rangers 
formed the great bulk of the population, and these men 
were set to work constructing buildings and opening up 
roads, especially Yonge and Dundas Streets. The fort of 
Simcoe’s day was on the lake shore, with Garrison Creek on 
two sides of it. It is believed that the building long called 
No. 1 blockhouse dates from 1798, though it was to some 
extent reconstructed in 1815-16. Several others among the 
group at the foot of Bathurst Street were built soon after 
the close of the War of 1812, but there have been altera- 
tions to most of them at one time or another. 

Advertisements in Upper Canada’s first newspaper give 
us some knowledge of the early development of York. In 
the Niagara Upper Canada Gazette, or American Oracle 
of July 10, 1794, appears the following: ‘‘Wanted—Car- 
penters for the public buildings to be erected at York. 
Applications to be made to John McGill, Esq., at York, or 
to Mr. Allan MacNab, at Navy Hall.” John Ogden visited 
York, “called by the natives Torento”’, and observed the 
preparations: “A town is here in great forwardness, and 
should the seat of government be removed from Newark 
thence, as is contemplated, it will soon become a flourish- 
ing place”’. 

In 1796 work was proceeding on the Parliament Build- 
ings, modest halls built of brick, one for each legislative 
body. A landing-pier and a canal or navigable opening into 
Garrison Creek was also being constructed, a warrant being 
signed by the Lieutenant-Governor authorising the Com- 
missioner of Stores, Mr. McGill, “to supply from time to 
time from the Government stores such quantities of rum. 
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as may be required to be given to the men (Queen’s 
Rangers) employed on the wharf and canal at York’. 

From a report concerning public property in Upper 
Canada, issued by the Hon. Peter Russell in 1799, we learn 
the extent of the first military works at York. A saw-mill 
had been erected on the Humber to supply boards and other 
materials. Round log huts were constructed in 1793 and 
1794 as quarters for the Queen’s Rangers, as well as a 
similar structure in the latter year for the commissary of 
stores. Canals, locks and wharves were built at the Gar- 
rison to aid in landing provisions and supplies safely, and to 
provide a shelter for the three bateaux. A bridge was also 
constructed there, and a roadway pushed westward as far 
as the Humber, presumably as part of Simcoe’s projected 
highway, Dundas Street. 

In 1795 a powder magazine of squared hemlock logs 
was erected, and the intervals between the log huts were 
gradually stockaded; a similar protection was raised in 
front of the huts on the Parade, and gates with locks and 
bars were put up. A large blockhouse barracks was also 
constructed and occupied by the soldiers, and a storehouse 
of two storeys for the Indian presents. The Hon. Peter 
Russell states that 40,000 bricks had been supplied at one 
time or another for the building of new bakeries, chimneys 
and ovens. 

Two one-storey brick buildings, originally intended as 
the wings of a residence for the Lieutenant-Governor, were 
erected in the town. They were each twenty-five feet by 
forty, and were about 100 hundred feet apart. The houses 
in their rear were advanced to the front as guardhouses, 
and some of them were later incorporated into a sort of 
gallery or passageway between the brick wings; here it 
was that the sessions of the second parliament of Upper 
Canada were held, and the building served also as a court 
of justice. 

In 1795 La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, a French duke, 
found about twelve houses in York, chiefly located along the 
Bay near the Don. One of these was the Scadding cottage, 
erected in. 1796 on the east side of the Don; this is the York 
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Pioneers’ log house now located in Exhibition Park. The 
Duke shared in the love of his nation for the United States, 
and consequently grasped the opportunity to cast a slur on 
William Berczy’s settlers in Markham Township, who had 
in the previous year abandoned the Pulteney settlement 
across the lake, in the Genesee River district, and had come 
to Upper Canada. In describing York he says: “The in- 
habitants do not possess the fairest character. One of them 
is the noted Baty, the leader of the German families.... 
In a circumference of 150 miles the Indians are the only 
neighbours of York.’ The reference was undoubtedly in- 
tended, therefore, to apply to the German settlers up Yonge 
Street, though it must be admitted that there were some 
inhabitants of York to whom it would have been more 
applicable. 

When the Simcoes left York on the Onondaga, on July 
21, 1796, Mrs. Simcoe felt so badly that she cried all day, 
for the town was about to take on a new importance as 
the capital of Upper Canada, the climax of the plans of the 
Governor and his wife who had so thoroughly enjoyed them- 
selves in the little garrison settlement in the wilds; they 
had been the founders of the town which was soon to be 
variously called ‘Little’, “Muddy”, or “Dirty” York. 

One of the noted achievements of Governor Simcoe was 
the opening of Yonge Street to Lake Simcoe. The road had 
been commenced both by the Rangers and by Berczy’s 
settlers in 1794, but it was not open for the whole distance 
until February 16, 1796. Augustus Jones was the surveyor 
in charge of this work, as of many other early surveys in 
Upper Canada. Simcoe’s dream of a highway across the 
province from east to west was not realised until long after 
his death, though a start was made in 1793 on some sections 
of Dundas Street west of Burlington Bay. 

After Simcoe’s departure, Acting-Governor Russell 
wrote from Niagara to an official in York that, as the legis- 
lature would meet there on the 1st of June, “‘you will there- 
fore be pleased to apprise the inhabitants of the town that 


1 Baty” is presumably a translator’s error for “Berczy”’. 
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twenty-five gentlemen will want board and lodgings during 
the session, which may possibly induce them to fit up their 
houses and lay in provisions to accommodate them”. The 
officials of the government sailed in the Mohawk for York, 
at the end of May, 1797. Perhaps they were not all taken 
care of satisfactorily, for a traveller who visited the town 
in 1798 described it as “a dreary dismal place, not even 
possessing the characteristics of a village. There is no 
church, schoolhouse, nor in fact any of the ordinary signs 
- of civilisation. There is no inn; and those travellers who 
have no friends to go to, pitch a tent and live there while 
they remain.” 

In the early years of the new century all the buildings 
in York were of wood except the government buildings and 
Quetton St. George’s general store; and almost all were of 
log construction, though frame clap-board houses were 
occasionally found. The residence of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor is described as “likewise formed of wood, in the figure 
of a half square, of one story in height, with galleries in 
the centre. It is sufficiently commodious for the present 
state of the province, and is erected upon a bank of the 
lake, near the mouth of Toronto Bay.” | 

In 1797 York consisted of twelve city blocks immediately 
north of the Parliament Buildings, which were located close 
to the water front at the foot of Parliament (now Berkeley) 
Street. Six of these blocks were on the north and six on 
the south of the present King Street, and most of the street 
names were in honour of the Royal Family. At that time 
even Church Street was remote from the business district 
of York, while the present corner of King and Yonge Streets 
was not even a cross-road! Upper Yonge Street was ap- 
proached by a trail along the route of the present Parlia- 
ment Street,.the section of Yonge Street below Yorkville 
having fallen into disuse soon after it was opened by 
Surveyor Jones. Hospital (Richmond) Street and Lot 
(Queen) Street were the usual routes by which one entered 
the town. Russell Abbey, the residence of the President 
of the Provisional Government of Upper Canada, was 
located at the corner of Palace and Princess Streets. 
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The material development of York between 1797 and 
1803 was very gradual, but many events are of interest for 
they form the very foundation stones of a great city. “Our 
Town of York’, as the governors called it in their proclama- 
tions, remained a very small settlement for a quarter of a 
century. Officials, merchants and tradesmen gradually 
occupied the original townsite and spread westward along 
the shore towards the Garrison, but at no point did the 
straggling town extend northward more than a few hun- 
dred feet. Dr. Scadding describes the course of develop- 
ment as commencing at the government buildings, “the 
Westminster of the New Capital’, and spreading along its 
“Strand” towards the fort: “Growing slowly westward it 
developed, in the customary American way, its hotel, its 
tavern, boarding-house, wagon factory, tinsmith shop, 
bakery, general store, its lawyer’s office, printing office and 
places of worship.” 

The mud and the numerous stumps in the streets, added 
greatly to difficulties of transport. One man wrote to the 
Niagara Canada Constellation in 1799 that “if any gentle- 
man will come forward and pledge his honour (he being 
perfectly sober at the time) that he will introduce a bill 
in the House of Assembly for the purpose of a Stump Act 
for the city of York he shall have my vote at the ensuing 
general election’. This type of law appears to have been 
effective in Vergennes, Vermont, where each drunk was 
forced to remove one stump from the streets. In the fol- 
lowing year a Stump Act was in force in York, and many 
a root was removed by topers, who might be sentenced 
to eradicate one or more stumps from the highways of 
the town. 

The inconvenience of having to reach Yonge Street by 
following a trail along Parliament Street led to the re- 
opening of that part of Yonge from Lot (Queen) Street 
to the three-mile post. The York Gazette of December 20, 
1800, gives an account of a meeting held to consider the 
matter: 

“A number of the principal inhabitants of the town met 
together in one of the Government Buildings to consider 
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the means of opening the road to Yonge Street, and en- 
abling the farmers there to bring their provisions to market 
with more ease than is practicable at present. . .. The 
Hon. the Chief Justice (Elmsley) was called to the 
chairnnaes 

“A paper was then produced and read, containing a 
proposal from Eliphalet Hale to open and make the road, 
or so much of it as might be required, at the rate of twelve 
dollars per acre for clearing it, where no causeway was 
wanted, four rods wide, and cutting the stumps in the two 
middle rods close to the ground, and 7s. 6d. Provincial cur- 
rency per rod for making a causeway 18 feet wide, where 
a causeway might be wanted. Mr. Hale’s proposal was 
accepted; .... and a petition of the Legislature lies for 
signature at Mr. McDougall’s Tavern, and subscriptions 
will be received by Messrs. Allan and Wood.” 

This work was completed in June, 1802, and was for 
some years known as “the road to Yonge Street”. 

York, in common with other municipalities, was gov- 
erned by officials appointed by the citizens at the town- 
meeting. The most important offices to be filled were those 
of clerk, collector and assessor, but there were also path- 
masters or overseers of the roads, fence-viewers, pound- 
keepers and town wardens. One of the pathmasters of 
York, John McDougall, was publicly complimented in the 
Gazette for his “great assiduity and care in getting the 
streets cleared of the many and dangerous (especially at 
night) obstructions therein”. Three weeks later, on July 
20, 1799, Mr. Clark, pathmaster for the west end of the 
town, was similarly congratulated. 

In 1797 George Street was the western boundary of the 
town, but in June of that year D. W. Smith drew up a 
Plan for the Enlargement of York by which Peter Street 
was the new boundary. For some years, however, com- 
paratively few of the inhabitants lived west of George 
Street. A small wharf stood at the foot of Frederick 
Street, and above the beach, on an embankment some ten 
or fifteen feet high, was a path often used as a promenade. 
The shores of the Bay were in most parts well covered with 
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a growth of small cedars, while the waters abounded with 
rushes and seaweeds. Mosquitoes were consequently very 
numerous, and the inhabitants of York were frequently 
stricken with intermittent fever carried by the mosquitoes 
and aggravated by the general dampness of the climate, 
which also led to severe colds, or agues, as they were long 
called. At the mouth of the Don was an extensive marsh, 
and early plans of the town note that the inhabitants are 
permitted to cut the hay in these beautiful meadows. 

Soon after York replaced Niagara as the capital the 
official publication of the government was transferred to 
the town. The original name of the newspaper was The 
Upper Canada Gazette, or American Oracle, and the first 
number to be printed in York appeared on October 4, 17 98. 
Another result of the increased importance of York was 
that a post office was established there in 1799. The public 
mail was brought at infrequent intervals by couriers or 
other travellers on foot, horseback or in sailing-ship, though 
a purely governmental service by Schenectady boat began 
in the summer of 1794, and was carried on weekly during 
the season of navigation. The York postmaster appears 
to have had his share of troubles, and announces his resig- 
nation in 1801: 

“To prevent disappointment and trouble, the public is 
requested to take notice that some time ago Mr. Willcocks © 
resigned his place as Postmaster for York, his reasonable 
charges for the rent of an office, stationery, fire, candles, 
and a servant to attend being disputed; although by his 
assiduity and attention the revenue was productive beyond 
expectation, as appears by the accounts he rendered, and the 
money he remitted to the Postmaster-General at Quebec.” 

As no newspaper was published in York until October 
4, 1798, we have little or no record of the development of 
business and trade prior to that date. The announcements 
in the Gazette, (the word “advertisement” would be con- 
sidered too vulgar in those days!), are invaluable in that 
they enable the compilation of at least a partial list of the 
first business men of the town. 

Abner Miles’ Inn was the most important, if not also 
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the first hotel in York. His day-book for 1798 survived 
the ravages of time at least long enough for the noted 
antiquarian, Dr. Henry Scadding, to make excerpts from 
it which add considerably to our knowledge of early life 
in the town. Some of the gentry were accustomed to give 
little dinners at Miles’, and the charges for these and for 
liquor were Rreaneitly left unpaid for many months. 
Messrs. Baby and Hamilton and Commodore Grant are 
jointly billed in July, 1798, for “twenty-two dinners at 
Kight shillings, £8 16s. Sixteen to Coffee, £1 12s. Eight 
Suppers, 16s. Twenty-three quarts and one pint of wine, 
£10 11s. 6d. Eight bottles of porter, £2 8s. Two bottles of 
Syrup-punch, £1 4s. One bottle of brandy and one bottle 
of rum, 18s. Altogether amounting to £26 5s. 6d.” (The 
amounts are in New York Currency, in which the shilling 
was seven pence half-penny.) 

Among other events in Miles’ Hotel was a “St. John’s 
Dinner’’, for which Thomas Ridout, Jonathan Scott, Colonel 
Fortune, Surveyor Jones, Samuel Heron, Mr. Secretary 
Jarvis, Adjutant McGill and Mr. Crawford are each charged 
16s. Chief Justice Elmsley was a prominent patron of the 
establishment, as was also Judge Powell. A reverend 
traveller’s call at the inn is entered: ‘’Priest from River La 
Tranche, 3 quarts corn and half-pint wine. Breakfast, 2s. 
6d.”, a notably frugal order ir comparison with the others. 
Those interested in the names of the drinks of other days 
val find charges entered in the day-book for “gin slings”, 

“rum slings”, “sour punch”, and “syrup-punch”. The genial 
landlord occasionally advanced cash to his customers, and 
carried on in his inn a general store from which butter, 
eggs, beef, leather, buttons, “cassimere’”’, lumber and other 
commodities were supplied at the prevailing high prices. 
His tavern was also the rendezvous for auction sales, town- 
meetings and club dinners. 

One of the first general stores in York was that operated 
by O. Pierce & Co., who announce in 1799 that they have 
for sale spirits, rum, brandy, port wine and gin by the 
gallon, puncheon or barrel, at prices varying from 18s. 
to 22s. per gallon; also “teas, Hyson, 19s. per lb.; Souchong, 
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14s.; Bohea 8s.; sugar, best loaf, 3s. 9d. per lb.; lump, 3s. 
6d.; raisins 3s.; figs 3s.; salt, six dollars per barrel, or 12s. 
per bushel. Also a few dry goods, shoes, leather, hats, 
tobacco, snuff, etc., etc.” P. Mealey also kept a general 
store in 1800; while in 1802 Quetton St. George & Co., at the 
north east corner of Frederick and King Streets, advertise 
a line of groceries and goods of a general nature. This 
store was at the house of William Willcocks, said to have 
been the second brick building in York. 

William Cooper’s “Toronto Coffee House” was adver- 
tised on December 12, 1801, as ready for business. This 
combined inn and general store was probably located on 
Wellington Street. Customers were promised ‘genteel 
board and lodging’, and “the best liquors, viands, etc.” 
In November, 1802, Cooper inserted the following adver- 
tisement in the Gazette: 

“Toronto Coffee House—William Cooper begs leave to 
acquaint his friends and the public that he has erected a 
large and convenient stable on his own lot opposite the 
Toronto Coffee House, and stored it well with hay and oats 
of the very best quality. Travellers will meet with genteel 
and comfortable accommodation at the above house, and 
their horses will be carefully attended to. 

“He has just received from New York a large supply 
of the best wines, brandy, Hollands, shrub, fresh lime juice, 
London porter, oysters, anchovies, red herrings, Devon- 
shire, Navy and Cavis sauces, segars, pipes and tobacco. 
He has also received a very general assortment of groceries 
and dry goods, which he will sell cheap for cash or exchange 
for country produce.” 

In early times it was believed that the inhabitants of 
Canada would derive great wealth from the ginseng that 
grew in the swamps, for in China it was worth its weight in 
silver, since it was considered a kind of “all-heal’. In 
12801 Jacob Herchmer was among those who were buying 
ginseng, which was then worth 2s. per pound dried, or Is. 
if green. Hemp was another product which was early ex- 
pected to add greatly to the profits of Canadian farmers, 
and at the same time, in this instance, to supply the British 
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navy with sail-cloth and rope. The Hon. John McGill, 
the Hon. D. W. Smith and Thomas Scott were commis- 
sioners in York to distribute hemp seed gratis to farmers. 

There is no record of the operation of any breweries or 
distilleries in York during the early years of the town. 
Imported wines were probably more in favour with the 
gentry, and there was, moreover, a considerable manufac- 
ture of birch beer, a very popular drink among those who 
did not aspire to social heights. The making of candles by 
the chandler, and of soap and potash in a potashery, were 
typical manufactures of the pioneer period. There was 
a great trade with England in wood ashes and potash, 
which is recalled by the following advertisement: 

“Ashes wanted. Seven pence, Halifax currency, per 
bushel for house ashes will be given delivered at the Potash 
Works (opposite the jail) and five pence, same currency, if 
taken from the houses; also eight pence, New York cur- 
rency, for field ashes delivered at the works. It is recom- 
mended to those persons who have ashes to be careful in 
keeping them dry, otherwise they will not be taken. Any 
quantity will be received at a time by W. Allan, York.” 

W. Allan held in the following year (1801) the offices 
of Collector of Duties and Inspector of Pot and Pear] 
Ashes and Flour, and in later years he was Postmaster; 
but he was not the only dealer in ashes, for Duke Kendrick 
erected a potashery on lot No. 7, west side of Yonge Street, 
in December, 1799. Under the heading “‘Ashes! Ashes! 
Ashes!” he advertises the price he is prepared to pay, with 
the explanation (which had often to be made in pioneer 
days) that “he conceives it his duty to inform those who 
may have ashes to dispose of, that it will not be in his 
power to pay cash, but merchandise at cash price’. 

It was never easy to collect debts in a period when 
money was very scarce and barter was the usual means 
of carrying on business. John Horton, in an announcement 
in the Gazette, “requests all those who are indebted to him, 
and whose accounts ought to have been paid long ago, to 
make payment in the course of one month from this date, 
or unpleasant measures will be recurred to; evasive answers 
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from those whose accounts have been given in will not 
satisfy his creditors; he therefore hopes that this notice 
will be productive of something more than promises from 
those whose accounts remain unpaid.” 

It was a time when a man frequently found it neces- 
sary to be a jack-of-all-trades if he was to support his 
family. In addition to all his other activities William 
Cooper became one of the first auctioneers in York, and 
announces his new profession in the following notice: 

“William Cooper begs leave to inform his friends and 
the public in general that he has lately received License 
as Auctioneer for this Town. That he has appropriated 
a part of his house in Duke Street for the purpose of an 
auction room, which will be made as commodious as possi- 
ble; where every attention will be paid to such articles as 
his friends may be pleased to honor him with the disposal 
of. He flatters himself that the tenor of his conduct here- 
tofore will entitle him to the confidence and patronage of 
the public; secrecy will be strictly observed on his part. 

“He will sell by auction at the house of Mr. John 
M’Dougall, between the hours of 11 and 12 o’clock on Mon- 
day, the 22nd instant, 4 barrels of prime tobacco, 1 do. 
of pork, a well assorted library of books in different lan- 
guages; some of the most fashionable coloured fine and 
refine cloths, together with sundry other articles too tedious - 
to mention.” 

At least as early as 1799 York had a fashionable tailor, 
for one glorying in the unique name of Evean Eveans, with 
the added lustre of coming from London, announces his 
business in a very neat note: 

“Byean Eveans, taylor and habit maker, (From London), 
having taken a room in a small building belonging to Mr. 
Willcocks for the purpose of prosecuting the duties of his 
trade, begs leave to inform the ladies and gentlemen of 
York that he has commenced the above business, and to 
those who may honor him with their commands he flatters 
himself, from his experience, to afford satisfaction.” 

One Rock calls to our attention that there was at least 
one hairdresser in York in 1800. In a day of wigs and 
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beards, puffs and curls, the hairdresser had little of the 
barber about him. 

“Rock, Hair Dresser, from London, begs leave to inform 
the ladies and gentlemen of York and its vicinity that he 
will open shop on the 25th instant, in Mr. Cooper’s house, 
next the Printing office. All orders left for him at said 
place will be punctually attended to. N .B.—Shop customers 
and others will be dressed on the most reasonable terms.” 

One of the first bakers in York was Paul Morin, though 
he was not the first, for he refers to a predecessor in his 
announcement of November, 1801: 

“Paul Morin begs leave to inform his friends and the 
public that he has declined carrying on the baking business 
for Mr. Beaman and now carries it on in all its branches on 
his own account at the house formerly occupied by Mr. 
Beaman, where they may be supplied with bread at the 
rate of four lbs. for a shilling; biscuits, buns, cakes, ete. 
He hopes by assiduity and attention to his business to 
merit encouragement. 

“N.B.—Any person sending flour to be baked by him 
will receive seven lbs. of bread for every six lbs. of flour.” 

Morin (or Marian) was contemporary with another 
baker, Francois Belcour, who, though slightly outbid by 
Morin in the amount of bread given to those who brought 
flour to be baked (for he advertised only “pound for 
pound”), was yet perhaps a little ahead of him in service 
for he delivered bread, cakes and buns, and also baked meat 
in his bake-oven for any who wished. 

Even a watchmaker was established in the diminutive 
capital of the province: 

“Elisha Purdey—Watchmaker—begs leave to inform his 
friends and the public that he has taken a room in the 
house of Mr. Marther, where he repairs and cleans watches 
of all kinds in the best manner and on the most reasonable 
terms. All orders left for him at said house will be duly 
attended to. He has a small but elegant assortment of 
jewellery for sale.” 

The first carpenters and builders in Upper Canada were 
the soldiers, and, upon the arrival of settlers, every man 
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was his own builder. The construction of log houses did not 
eall for much specialised skill, and there was in the earliest 
pioneer period but little variation in the architecture or 
appearance of home, workshop, store, church or mill. One 
of the first skilled tradesmen in York was Eliphalet Hale, 
who announces in the Gazette of March 30, 1799, that he 
will come from Newark (Niagara) to York “‘to receive pro- 
posals for, and commence bricklaying, lathing and plaster- 
ing.” Hale was a very important and useful citizen of the 
early town, building many houses of improved construction, 
as well as receiving a number of contracts for the building 
of roads and bridges, the removing of stumps from the 
streets, and similar work. 

Perhaps Daniel Tiers was the first chairmaker in York. 
Most manufactured articles were brought from Montreal 
by bateau, but Tiers announces that he is enlarging his 
business and can supply customers with “armed chairs, 
settees, and dining ditto; fan-back and brace-back chairs.” 
The interesting fact is also mentioned that “he very shortly 
expects a quantity of different paints; it will then be in his 
power to finish his chairs in the best manner.” Paint, it 
may be explained, was not easily obtainable in early times. 

In the days when many people were illiterate, trade 
symbols were commonly affixed to the entrance of shops, 
and in York customers were led inside not by a signboard © 
indicating the name of the owner but by such old English 
emblems as the Pestle and Mortar, the Crowned Boot, the 
Tea-chest, the Axe, the Saw, the Fowling-piece, the Plough, 
the Golden Fleece, the Anvil and Sledge-hammer, and the 
Horse-shoe. There was one, too, which was not an English 
survival,—that of the Indian Trapper, which indicated the 
dealer in furs. 

Relations between employer and employee more closely 
approximated the conditions which obtained under the 
medizeval guild system than those of modern times. Ap- 
prentices were indentured for a period of seven years, and 
were to a considerable extent the property of the master. 
Several notices concerning escaped apprentices are to be 
found in the Gazette, and rewards of from 6d. to $10 are 
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offered for their return. There were also a number of 
slaves in Upper Canada during the first years of its exist- 
ence, for the Act of the first parliament, while providing 
for the gradual extinction of slavery, did not free the slaves 
then in the province. Among notices. concerning slaves is 
the following, offering a negro woman for sale in York in 
1800: 

“To Be Sold—A healthy, strong Negro Woman, about 
80 years of age; understands cookery, laundry and the tak- 

\ing care of poultry. N.B.—She can dress ladies’ hair. 
Enquire of the printers.” 

On January 26, 1797, occurred the first recorded fire in 
York when “the dwelling-house of his Honour the Admin- 
istrator, lately built at York, and in considerable forward- 
ness, took fire by some accident, and was entirely con- 
sumed’’. This house, in which the Hon. Peter Russell 
was to live, was located on the north side of Palace (Front) 
Street, near Princess Street. The fire was of course, by 
no means the first in York, for fires were very frequent 
in the days of wooden buildings, and laws were passed both 
by the Provincial Government and the town-meeting to 
lessen the possibilities of a general conflagration. 

In 1800 it was ordered, in pursuance of an act of the 
Legislature entitled An Act to Guard against Accidents 
by Fire, that “every housekeeper in the Town of York 
shall, on or before the first day of October next ensuing, 
provide and keep TWO BUCKETS for carrying water when 
any house shall happen to be on fire, which buckets shall be 
made either of wood, leather or canvas, painted on the 
outside and covered with pitch on the inside, and shall 
hold at least two gallons of water. And the said buckets 
shall be marked with the Christian and surname of the 
housekeeper to whose house they belong, and shall not be 
used for any other purpose than the extinguishing of 
fires”. The regulation was also adopted that every house- 
holder “shall keep two ladders, the one to reach from the 
ground to the eaves of the house, and the other to be 
properly secured and fixed with hooks or bolts on the roof 

‘near the chimney”. In Lieutenant Stretton’s water- 
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colour of the York Barracks may be seen these ladders on 
the roofs of the log buildings. 

In 1802 Governor Russell presented a fire-engine to the 
town; whereupon the citizens, to show their gratitude, 
erected a fire-hall by subscription “for the preservation 
of the engine; and such measures will be immediately 
adopted as are best calculated to procure the most easy 
access to the engine at all hours of the day and night”. 
For many years fire-fighting remained everybody’s busi- 
ness, buckets of water being carried from the Bay or the 
nearest cistern or well to the scene of the conflagration. 
In 1813 the Americans carried away a fire-engine belonging 
to York, possibly the one presented by Governor Russell, 
or a military engine used at the barracks; this relic of early 
York is in an American military museum. 

From time to time local laws and regulations were 
adopted by the town-meeting. On March 3, 1800, the 
annual meeting was held at Abner Miles’ Tavern, and after 
the election of the usual municipal officials matters of 
general interest to the inhabitants were discussed. The 
regulations adopted on these occasions show how primitive 
and how rural were conditions in early York. One deals 
with that old English custom of allowing hogs to be 
scavengers and garbage collectors: 

“It is agreed by a majority of the inhabitants of the 
town that no hogs, of any description, shall be allowed 
to run at large within the limits of the city, from and 
after the first day of May next ensuing, and it is further 
agreed by a majority that every person or persons shall 
be liable to pay the sum of five shillings lawful currency 
for each time, and for each hog found running at large. 
It is further agreed that all persons who keep hogs shall 
cause them to be marked, which mark shall be registered 
with the town clerk.” 

In April of the same year a notice signed by T. Ridout, 
C.P., announces that anyone obstructing the streets by 
piles of wood and stone, or by digging pits, will be prose- 
cuted. Two years later the law with reference to hogs 
was amended by the following resolution of the inhabitants 
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at the annual town-meeting, held on March 1st at Myles’ 
and Playter’s Hotel: 

“With respect to hogs (under three months old) run- 
ning at large in the country it was voted by a majority 
that they should be at liberty to run at large without yokes. 
And in the town it was agreed that all hogs shall have 
liberty to run at large, provided they be yoked and ringed, 
but if found without a lawful yoke and ring to the nose, 
Shall be subject to impoundage until the owner pays one 
dollar for each hog. This restriction to commence on the 
Ist day of May next.” 

At this meeting it was also decided “that all lawful 
fences shall be the height of five feet, and that there shall 
be no space through the fence of more than four inches’. 
This appears to have been a matter of considerable im- 
portance in early York, for thefts were quite common, and 
men would even break down fences to revenge a grudge, 
or perhaps merely for the amusement. The following ad- 
vertisement, signed by Robert Gray, the Solicitor-General, 
appeared in the Gazette, under the heading ‘$20 Re- 
ward”: 

“Twenty dollars reward will be paid by the subscriber to 
any person who will discover the man who is so depraved 
and lost to every sense of social duty as to cut with an axe 
or knife the withes which bound some of the fence round 
the late Chief Justice’s farm on Yonge Street, and to throw 
down the said fence. Independent of the said inducement 
it is the duty of every good member of society to endeavour 
to find out who the character is that can be guilty of such 
an infamous act, in order that he may be brought to 
justice.” 

In 1802 a number of recommendations of a nature 
similar to those adopted by the town-meeting were pre- 
sented by the Grand Jury. One was that taverns should 
not sell intoxicating liquors or allow disorderly behaviour 
on the Sabbath, particularly during the hours of divine 
service. The Grand Jury also considered that the butchers 
of York “‘should be obliged to bury the garbage and use- 
less offal of their slaughtered cattle, or to remove from the 
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town or otherwise dispose of the same, so that it may 
cease to be (what it now is) a public nuisance”. They 
suggested in addition that “joiners, cabinet-makers, car- 
penters and other descriptions of workers in wood, by whose 
trade shavings are made, should be obliged to burn or other- 
wise destroy the same on the Wednesdays and Saturdays 
of every week, at or about the hours of sunset”. 

The first school in York appears to have been a small 
one established by William Cooper in 1798. Private tuition 
in the home, or the occasional visit of an itinerant school- 
master, previously served the needs of the town in a 
rather unsatisfactory manner, while a few of the sons of 
the officials were sent to Lower Canada or the United 
States, where educational facilities were more advanced. 
Cooper advertised in the Gazette of November 3, 1798, that 
‘he intends opening a school at his house in George Street 
on the 19th instant for the instruction of Youth in Read- 
ing, Writing, Arithmetic and English Grammar. Those 
who chuse to favour him with their Pupils may rely on the 
greatest attention being paid to their virtue and morals’. 
In the summer of 1799 Cooper passed an examination be- 
fore the Rev. John Stuart, a step necessary because the 
government had decided that “itinerant characters” should 
not in future be allowed to impose upon the inhabitants of 
the country. 

Six years later, on January 3, 1803, a school of some- 
what greater pretensions was commenced by Dr. William 
Warren Baldwin. He had emigrated with his father from 
Ireland in 1799, settling first near Baldwin’s Creek, in the 
Township of Clarke. In 1803 he married Phoebe Willcocks, 
daughter of William Willcocks of York, and they resided 
in a cottage at the corner of Palace and Frederick Streets. 
The school was first held at Willcocks’ house on Duke Street, 
a much more pretentious building than Baldwin’s small 
cottage. Dr. Baldwin’s announcement of his school first ap- 
pear in the Gazette of December 18, 1802, and contains 
a number of interesting particulars: 

“Doctor Baldwin, understanding that some of the 
gentlemen of this town have expressed much anxiety for 
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the establishment of a Classical school, begs leave to inform 
them and the public that he intends on Monday the 3rd 
day of January next to open a school in which he will in- 
struct 12 boys in Writing, Reading, and Classics and 
Arithmetic. Terms for each boy eight guineas per annum, 
to be paid quarterly, one guinea entrance, and one cord of 
wood to be supplied by each boy on opening the school. 

“N.B. Dr. Baldwin will meet his pupils at Mr. Will- 
cocks’ house in Duke Street.” 

While the erection of a church in York was not con- 
sidered until 18038, the Anglican service had for several 
years been held in the Government Buildings. At first the 
schoolmaster, William Cooper, read the service; and later 
the Rev. Thomas Raddish resided in York for eight months. 
The first permanent incumbent was the Rev. George Okill 
Stuart, who came to York in 1800 as missionary, and re- 
mained in charge until 1812. On July 9, 1803, a meeting 
of the subscribers to the proposed St. James’ Church was 
held, and it was decided that the church should be of stone, 
and pine and oak planks; this decision was changed, how- 
ever, for the church was constructed entirely of wood. The 
building, which was not in use until 1807, had no steeple 
and was much like a house. Space was left for a burial- 
ground around it, and a few years later it was surrounded 
by a split rail fence. 

In the autumn of 18038 Lieutenant-Governor Peter 
Hunter issued a proclamation establishing a market in 
York. The document sets forth that “‘great prejudice hath 
arisen to the inhabitants of the Town and Township of 
York, and of other adjoining townships, from no place or 
day having been set apart or appointed for exposing pub- 
_licly for sale cattle, sheep, poultry and other provisions, 
goods and merchandise brought by merchants, farmers and 
others for the necessary supply of the said Town of York’’. 
Realising the advantages which would arise from a weekly 
market, the Governor and his Executive Council “ordained, 
erected, established and appointed a public open market 
to be held on Saturday in each week and every week during 
the year within the said town of York, the first market to 
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be held on Saturday, the 5th day of November, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and three’. The 
first market-house was only 36 feet by 24, and was within 
the square formed by Front, New (now Jarvis), King and 
Church Streets, an area of five and a half acres having 
been set aside for the market-place. In later days the St. 
Lawrence Market came to be not only a centre of trade 
but also of public meetings, entertainment, and social life 
generally. 

The inhabitants of York at the close of the century 
consisted largely of the garrison and the official class. In 
addition to the merchants and tradesmen who have been 
mentioned, there were also a few members of the pro- 
fessions and a number of negroes, some of whom were 
slaves of the officials, while others had escaped from the 
United States. Among the earliest families to settle in or 
near York were the Denisons, Baldwins, Allans, Ketchums, 
Crookshanks and Playters; while the official class included 
Peter Russell, John McGill, John Small, Thomas Ridout, 
Captain Lippincott, William Jarvis and William Willcocks. 

Among early lawyers in York was Dr. Baldwin, who 
added that profession to those of medicine and teaching, 
which presumably had not proven sufficiently remunerative. _ 
He was admitted to the bar in 1803, and carried on all his 
professions for some years. In 1800 Chief Justice Elmsley 
presided over the Court of King’s Bench, and he was assisted 
by Justice Powell and Mr. Justice William Henry Alcock. 

The magistrates of York were William Jarvis and 
William Willcocks, and it would appear that they had many 
crimes and misdemeanours to deal with. The Gazette con- 
tains numerous notices of robberies, even the magistrates 
and high officials being the victims on some occasions. In 
the issue of June 5, 1802, Mr. Justice Alcock offers $40 
reward for the conviction of the person who stole from 
his “farm near the Garrison a number of iron teeth from 
two harrows”. He states that the culprit was thought to 
have been a deserter from the garrison, who had sold the 
teeth to two blacksmiths in York. 

In 1803 Peter Russell offered five guineas reward for 
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the apprehension of the thieves who stole from his barn 
near the town “a turkey hen, with her brood of six half- 
grown young ones’; while Magistrate Jarvis announced 
that he would pay $50 for information leading to the 
conviction of the persons who stole from his “improved 
grounds” a number of fruit trees. John McGill once had a 
quantity of onions and melons stolen from his garden, 
while Sarah McBride missed “a fine ruffled shirt” from her 
house. 

The punishments of the time were, as in Europe, very 
severe. The death penalty was in force for a large number 
of crimes, including forgery and counterfeiting. In 1800 
a man was executed in York for forging a note, and it is 
recorded that “with unparalleled fortitude he approached 
the place of execution! and to the last appeared much re- 
signed to his unhappy fate”. Two years earlier, in No- 
vember, 1798, a man was sentenced to be burned in the 
hand for grand larceny, the law as to branding being part 
of the English criminal code adopted in Upper Canada on 
the formation of the province. Whipping was a common 
punishment for petty larceny, while in August, 1801, a 
thief was banished from Upper Canada for seven years. 

The old English punishment of standing in the pillory 
was also in vogue in early York. Elizabeth Ellis was 
sentenced in 1804 to six months’ imprisonment, and in addi- 
tion “‘to stand in the pillory twice during the said imprison- 
ment, on two different market days, opposite the Market- 
House in the town of York, for the space of two hours each 
time’. The stocks, or framework in which people stood 
when sentenced to the pillory, remained in the market- 
place until 1834, when, with the whipping-post, they were 
destroyed during a riot occasioned by the particularly wild 
elections at the time of the creation of the city of Toronto. 

There are, of course, records of tragedies in the town 
of York and its environs. It was not uncommon at that 
time to redress private grievances by resort to duels, and 
on January 3, 1800, Upper Canada’s first Attorney-General, 
John White, was fatally injured in a duel with John Small, 
Clerk of the Executive Council; Small appeared. in court. 


~~ 
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but was acquitted. Joseph Willcocks of York was engaged 
in a duel in 1801, but before it had proceeded far he was 
arrested by Sheriff Alexander Macdonell. It is interesting 
to know that Willcocks succeeded Macdonell as Sheriff 
in 1805, but was dismissed from his office in 1807 because 
he was too outspoken against the government. During the 
War of 1812 Willcocks fought gallantly in the British army 
at Queenston Heights, and then, angered at the persecu- 
tion to which he was subjected by his political enemies, 
turned traitor and joined the American forces, being killed 
in action at Fort Erie on September 5, 1814. 

Duels of another variety are occasionally recorded in 
the Gazette. Though no court of marital relations existed 
at that early period, nor were any divorces granted, yet 
an occasional notice of the following kind was necessary, for 
human nature has varied but little through the centuries: 

“Whereas my wife Sarah refuses to go live with me on 
my farm on Yonge Street, where I have for her a comfort- 
able house, and as I am not able to support her in town, 
from the high price of provisions and the heavy expense 
of house rent, I therefore caution the Public not to harbour 
or credit her on my account, as I will pay no debt of her 
contracting from this date. his 


Abraham X Matice. 


York, March 1, 1800.” mark 


It was a time of great frankness in such announcements, 
one man stating that “my wife Nancy refuses living with 
me without any manner of cause, she being influenced by 
her vile parents’. On one occasion, at Niagara, when a 
husband issued a notice warning people that he would not 
be responsible for his wife’s debts, the wife retaliated with 
the retort that any such announcement was a joke, for 
everyone knew that her husband was worthless, and that 
she had frequently paid his bills; consequently she directed 
merchants to take notice that she would not be responsible 
for his debts! A series of such announcements and replies 
led Hebsebah Burton, one of the wives concerned, to write 
the editor of the Niagara Herald that “husbands advertis- 
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ing wives and wives advertising husbands has become no 
small part of your business’. It would appear that the 
Wives were usually in the right in these disputes, and some 
of them sent very spirited retorts to the press. 

Newspapers of that day contained comparatively little 
local news, but here and there one may find something 
of interest. A short sermon on the disastrous effects of 
love is given in the Gazette under the caption ‘Suicide’, 
with reference to a Yonge Street tragedy: 

“How powerful, and how irresistible is the influence of 
love! When it reigns predominant it is too frequently 
productive, in many instances, of fatal consequences to the 
unhappy one whom it has made subservient to its ex- 
tremes! Which was the case a few days since on Yonge 
Street: one of the French emigrants, it is said, shot him- 
self because a young lady, whom he admired in the extreme, 
discarded him.” 

A notice of a drowning at the Humber recalls the primi- 
tive conditions of transportation; most rivers were without 
bridges and it was necessary to use a ferry, or Swim your 
horse across: 

“Drowned, on Friday the 2nd instant, at the mouth of 
the River Humber, one of the Rangers, in attempting to 
swim across it on horseback.” 

The social life of York was much like that of an English 
town of the period. Alexander Macdonell, Sheriff of the 
Home District, resided in York in 1799, and describes in 
his diary how the members of the official class spent their 
time. Office duties usually ended at 2 p.m., and dinner was 
served at 3 o’clock. From Joseph Willcocks’ diary we learn 
that an ordinary dinner included ‘‘a salmon, a fillet of veal, 
a pair of roast fowl and a bread pudding”; while on 
Christmas Day; 1800, a good old English dinner of “‘soup, 
roast beef, boiled pork, a turkey, plumb pudding and minced 
pies” was served at the Willcocks’ home. During the 
evening, whist, conversation, dancing, and wine provided 
the main entertainment. 

Some of the higher officials of the government had 
extensive estates on the outskirts of the town, where they 
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earried on farming and experimented in the growth of 
cherries, melons, and peaches, in addition to many typically 
English vegetables and flowers which their gardeners pro- 
duced. Their stables were noted for spirited horses, suit- 
able for the pleasures of carrioling, the race-track and the 
hunt. A few of the wealthier inhabitants had yachts and 
were able to enjoy sailing on the Bay. Even in Indian 
days the peninsula (now the island) was a resort for the 
purpose of regaining health; and, among the early citizens 
of York, a favourite ride or walk. 

Many of these pleasures were developed during Simcoe’s 
régime in York. A letter written by Peter Russell to John 
McGill in December, 1796, expresses the hope “that the 
ladies may be able to enjoy the charming carrioling which 
you must have on your Bay, and up the Yonge Street Road, 
and to the Humber, and up the Don to Castle Frank, where 
an early dinner must be picturesque and delightful”. 
There were picnics on the peninsula and along the Don and 
Humber, and dances for the social set at Castle Frank, 
Russell Abbey, or in the Government Buildings. 

From time to time notices appear in the Gazette con- 
cerning the York Assemblies, or dances. The first of these 
announcements is in the issue of December 8, 1798, and 
asks “the gentleman of the town and the garrison” to meet 
at Miles’ Hotel to make arrangements for the winter, and 
pay their subscription. It may be presumed that similar 
social events were held during previous winters, when York 
had no newspaper in which the announcement might be 
inserted. 

The gentlemen of York also engaged in field sports— 
hunting, fowling, hawking and fishing. Many a canoe 
might be seen on the Bay in the evening, its occupants in- 
tent upon the exciting sport of spearing fish by jack-light. 
In the winter of 1801 William Jarvis held a fox hunt on 
the ice of the Bay, and when the fox was unbagged, “the 
chase was followed by a number of gentlemen on horse- 
back, and a concourse of the beau monde of both sexes in 
earricle and sleigh”’. 

Occasionally there would be a public holiday in York, 


Bore 
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JORDAN’S YORK HOTEL, 1801, AND THE ROYAL YORK HOTEL, 
1929 . 


A famous pioneer inn contrasted with an $18,000,000 hostelry, the 
largest in the British Empire 
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and a special demonstration of loyalty sometimes occurred 
upon the receipt of war news from England. On August 1, 
1798, was fought the battle of the Nile, but it was over 
five months later, on January 3, 1799, that the news reached 
York. A celebration was immediately planned, however, 
and took place the following day. It is said that William 
Willcocks was the only inhabitant who did not light up his 
home in honour of the occasion, so a mob led by one Thomas 
Smith smashed the windows of his house. 

On June 4th the King’s birthday was always celebrated. 
The Gazette of June 8, 1799, notes that the Queen’s Rangers 
fired three volleys, the militia assembled on the beach, and 
a Royal Salute of twenty-one guns was fired by the Royal 
Artillery ; after which, “at night the Government Buildings 
were superbly illuminated, at which place His Honour the 
President gave a splendid ball and supper’. Another not- 
able event occurred in 1803, when the Duke of Kent visited 
the little town, staying at ‘Oakhill’, the residence of Gen- 
eral Aeneas Shaw, to whose daughter Sir Isaac Brock was 
later engaged. General Shaw’s frame cottage was one of 
the first buildings in York of other than log construction. 

Hotel accommodation in the town was considerably im- 
proved in 1801 by the opening of Jordan’s York Hotel. For 
many years Jordan’s was the most fashionable inn in Upper 
Canada; and in it was held a session of parliament in 1814, 
after the destruction of the Government Buildings during 
the American occupation of the previous year. The hotel 
was located on the south side of King Street, between 
Berkeley and Ontario Streets. A few blocks from Jordan’s 
York Hotel has recently arisen the Royal York Hotel, the 
largest hostelry in the British Empire. 

A pleasant description of York as it appeared in the 
early years of the century is given by George Heriot, 
Deputy Postmaster-General, who wrote that the town, 
“according to the plan, is projected to extend to a mile and 
a half in length. . . . The advancement of this place to 
its present condition has been effected within the lapse 
of six or seven years, and persons who have formerly 
travelled in this part of the country are impressed with 
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sentiments of wonder on beholding a town which may be 
termed handsome, reared as if by enchantment in the midst 
of the wilderness”. Viewed from a point near the Don, “the . 
scene is agreeable and diversified; a blockhouse, situated 
upon a wooded bank, forms the nearest object; part of the 
town, points of land cloathed with spreading oak trees, 
gradually receding from the eye one behind another, until 
terminated by the buildings of the garrison and the spot 
on which the governor’s residence is placed, compose the 
objects on the right. The left side of the view comprehends 
the long peninsula which encloses this sheet of water, 
beautiful on account of its placidity, and rotundity of form; 
the distant lake, which appears pourigeg only by the sky, 
terminates the whole’. 

Yet “Little York” (as it was often called) was little 
better than in the wilds at the opening of the nineteenth 
century, for there were occasional depredations of bears and 
wolves. Bay Street is said to have once borne the name 
Bear Street because Mr. Justice Boulton’s horses attacked 
a bear in their pasture in the vicinity. Joseph Willcocks’ 
letters contain descriptions of similar events. On Novem- 
ber 3, 1800, he wrote: ““There was a great depredation com- 
mitted the night before last by a flock of wolves that came 
into the Town. One man lost 17 sheep; several others lost 
in proportion’. He also describes how “two great bears 

. took away two pigs. They carried the pigs in their 
arms and ran on their hind legs”. 

At the close of 1803 the town plot of York measured 
420 acres, and there were 456 inhabitants within its lhmits. 
The total value of the property was £14,871, and the taxes 
collected reached the staggering total of £62, a sum which 
would nowadays hardly pay a month’s salary to a minor 
civic official; but it is a far cry in every respect from the 
York of 1803 to the Toronto of a century and a quarter 
later. 


CHAPTER V 


COLONEL TALBOT AND HIS SETTLEMENT 


“Wherever I went ashore I was quite enchanted by the beauty and 
variety of a landscape which was terminated by the noblest forests in 
the whole world.” 

PIERRE CHARLEVOIX (1721). 


“Charlevoix was, I believe, the true cause of my coming to this 
place. You know he calls this the ‘Paradise of the Hurons’. Now I 
Nae resolved to get to paradise by hook or by crook, and so I came 

ere, ; 


COLONEL TALBOT TO ANNA JAMESON. 
THOMAS TALBOT, who was destined to play a most important 
part in the settlement of Upper Canada, was born on July 
19, 1771, at Malahide Castle, Ireland, the seat of the Talbots 
for many centuries. In accordance with the system of 
patronage in vogue at that time he was started upon a 
career in the army by being given a commission at the age 
of eleven, though he was not on active service until 1790, 
when he joined the 24th Regiment at Quebec. 

The first Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, Colonel} 
John Graves Simcoe, spent the winter of 1791-2 at Quebec, 
and at that time Talbot joined his staff as private secre- 
tary. He accompanied the Governor to Upper Canada in 
1792, and early in the following year was a member of the 
official party which explored the Western District and 
visited Detroit. At that time the region between Niagara 
and the Detroit River was largely a wilderness, inhabited 
only by Indians and an occasional trader or settler. While 
travelling along Indian trails on the north coast of Lake 
Erie, Talbot was greatly impressed with the beauties of 
the country and the possibilities of settlement, and con- 
ceived the idea of establishing a colony in the region. For 
eight years longer, however, he remained in the army; but 
on Christmas Day, 1800, he surprised the fashionable society 
in which he moved in Britain by selling his commission. 
Various reasons are given for this move, the most generally 
accepted being that he had fallen in love with a member of 
the Royal Family, and, as marriage appeared impossible, 

ul 
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he decided to banish himself to the fertile district in the 
backwoods of Upper Canada which he had explored in 
WEES 

Accordingly he returned to Canada in 1801 with the 
object of securing a township for himself; but regulations 
concerning land grants were considerably more strict than 
they had been in Simcoe’s day, and he was not immediately 
successful. Proceeding westward along the Erie shore he 
reached a point which he called Skittiewaaba, (Ojibway for 
“fire-water’”), probably at or near the present Port Stanley ; 
here he commenced a clearing, and on May 16, 1801, wrote 
to the Duke of Cumberland, who had previously promised 
to aid him, asking that he procure for him the grant of 
the Township of Houghton, or some other adjacent one. 
The scheme was that the Duke should ask his father, the 
King, to grant him the land free of all fees and obligations, 
whereupon the Duke was to transfer the property to Talbot. 
Although Cumberland and-his brother, the Duke of Kent, 
made representations in Talbot’s interest to Lord Hobart, 
Colonial Secretary, yet nothing was done at the time. 

In October, 1802, Talbot was back in London, volunteer- 
ing information to the government as to the capabilities of 
the soil of Upper Canada, and the desirability of diverting 
British emigration from the United States. He offered to 
supervise arrangements with regard to guiding settlers to 
their destination, and again pushed his claim to a grant of 
land; he was seconded in his efforts by ex-Governor Simcoe, 
who was then in London. They desired that his grant 
should be in Yarmouth Township, since Talbot had learned 
that hemp could be satisfactorily grown there. A few 
days later Talbot was given a letter by Lord Hobart direct- 
ing Lieutenant-Governor Hunter of Upper Canada to ar- 
range the matter, though there were modifications in the 
terms and conditions of the grant. 

A considerable part of Yarmouth had already been 
granted to the Babys, so Talbot chose the Township of 
Dunwich as the location of his 5000 acres; and as soon as 
the necessary preliminaries had been arranged at York he 
proceeded to his land. The grant was not for Talbot’s 
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exclusive use, however, as it was intended that the first 
hundred settlers should receive their lots in that section, 
each one being given fifty acres, while 150 went to Talbot 
for his supposed expense and trouble in locating them. 
A part of the township was reserved for allotment to him 
accordingly. Under this arrangement Talbot could not 
obtain more than 20,000 acres for himself, but, as Dr. 
Coyne points out, he actually succeeded in securing grants 
amounting to upwards of 65,000 acres. While it was pos- 
sible for settlers to purchase 150 acres additional at three 
dollars an acre, yet few of them were ever able to see the 
equity of their being given only fifty acres while the Colonel 
obtained the lion’s share for doing little or nothing except 
acting in an imperious manner. 

On May 21, 1803, Colonel Talbot arrived with four fol- 
lowers at the mouth of a small, sluggish stream in Dunwich 
Township, thereafter known as Talbot Creek. He seized 
an axe and, chopping down the first tree, inaugurated the 
new settlement. The location which he chose for his abode © 
is one of the hilliest and roughest parts of the entire region, 
yet there he was content to build his home on the top of the 
cliff, a log house of three rooms, to which were later added 
several separate log or frame buildings. It is likely that 
Talbot chose this situation because of the good soil and the 
picturesqueness of the site, characteristics which applied 
equally to his earlier choice of Port Stanley. When he 
erected his rude residence overlooking the lake the nearest 
settlements were eighty miles to the west and sixty miles 
to the east, while at the north was unbroken forest. 

While Port Talbot never amounted to much either as 
a harbour or a village, (for Talbot would tolerate no other 
settlers near him), yet its appearance during the early 
years of the War of 1812 was very different from that of 
later times. Lewis Burwell’s map of the port in 1813 
shows a fort (in which some twenty men were stationed), 
as well as a grist-mill with accompanying dam and. bridge, 
and a number of other structures. American raiders 
burned in 1814 all except Talbot’s residence, probably leav- 
ing it as a trap in which they hoped to catch him later. The 
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remains of several of the burnt buildings have been located 
by excavation during the present year (1932). 

There was one settler in Elgin County as early as 1796, 
for James Fleming located on the Thames in Aldborough 
Township in that year. The first person to be given a lot 
by Colonel Talbot was George Crane, who had come with 
him as an employee in 1803, and was granted land in 
Dunwich in 1806. Three years later several families moved 
in, being welcomed by Talbot at the mouth of Talbot Creek, 
where they landed from small boats; the Pearces, Storeys 
and Pattersons, who composed this small immigration, 
numbered thirteen in all, and were Pennsylvanians of Irish 
descent. The blazing of the Talbot Road in 1809-11 by 
Mahlon Burwell enabled the rapid settlement of the town- 
ships east of Port Talbot. 

Colonel Talbot did not go out of his way to secure set- 
tlers, but accepted (or rejected) those who came to him. 
In his famous speech of 1832 he stated that when he under- 
took the formation of his settlement, ‘it was in the hope 
that I should have none other but sound British subjects, 
so as to ensure peace and good fellowship amongst us, and 
I took every pains to select characters of that descrip- 
tion”. In general he followed the plan of placing those 
whom he liked least as far away from himself as possible, 
and on the worst locations. : 

Settlers of the various British nationalities found their 
way to the Talbot Settlement. Scotch predominated in 
Aldborough, while English, Irish and Americans were to 
be found in various sections. Pennsylvania Quakers were 
among the earliest arrivals, and other Americans came in 
from time to time, though always regarded with suspicion 
by Talbot. In a letter to the Hon. Peter Robinson, Commis- » 
sioner of Crown Lands, regarding the location of settlers 
along a new road, he advised him to “avoid placing High- 
land Scotch on it, as of all descriptions they make the worst 
settlers for new roads. English are the best”. In another 
communication he suggests a dislike for aristocratic set- 
tlers by the statement, ‘‘Pestered with half-pay officers, 
pray don’t introduce any of them to me.” It may be 
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presumed that such men frequently had too much spirit 
to submit quietly to injustice. Dr. Coyne summarises the 
distribution of nationalities as follows: 

“Generally speaking, the three townships of Aldborough, 
Dunwich and South Dorchester, and the North of Yar- 
mouth, were settled by Highlanders; Talbot Road East, 
including the North Branch in Southwold, by a miscel- 
laneous immigration from the United States, the Long Point 
settlement, the Niagara district, Southern England and 
elsewhere; the south of Yarmouth by members of the 
Society of Friends from Pennsylvania and New Jersey; 
Malahide by settlers from New York State, Long Point and 
Nova Scotia, and Bayham by immigrants from all quarters; 
London Township by immigrants from Ireland under 
Richard Talbot, a very distant connection of the Colonel.” 

While most of the Scotch settlers were from Argyll- 
shire, some had come from the United States, and other 
families had returned from the Red River Settlement. The 
Argyllshire Highlanders arrived chiefly in 1819, and so 
numerous were they, ‘‘that when their descendants pre- 
sented an address at St. Thomas in 1881 to the son of the 
great MacCallum More, the Marquis of Lorne, then Gov- 
ernor-General, they assembled by thousands”. An address 
in classical Gaelic was presented to the Marquis, and in his 
reply he stated that he had never, even in Argyllshire 
itself, seen so many Argyllshire people present at one 
time. 

The government’s intention in granting Talbot 5000 
acres for the purposes of settlement was to create a com- 
pact colony, the mere existence of which would attract 
others to the region; but he ignored the stipulations con- 
tained in the grant, dropped also his proposal to grow hemp, 
and worked out a scheme of settlement for his own benefit, 
which inevitably retarded the development of the entire 
district. The advantage which Dunwich and Aldborough 
possessed in having no clergy reserves was more than off- 
set by the founder’s lands, for he systematically withheld 
them from settlement, sale, or even improvement, and until 
after his death large areas of primeval forest and swamp 
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remained to discourage the development of neighbouring 
lots and prevent the building of good roads. 

In other townships, east and west, Talbot was the rather 
inconsistent enemy of non-resident owners, and reserved 
lands generally; he was consequently held in somewhat 
higher esteem by the settlers of these localities. But in 
Dunwich and Aldborough all except a few residents in 
the vicinity of Tryconnel, (who had been kindly treated by 
Talbot in 1809-10), were his inveterate enemies. Many of 
the original inhabitants spoke only Gaelic, and so indignant 
were they at the manifold injustice to which they were sub- 
jected that even in 1903, when the Talbot Centennial was 
held, their descendants so abhorred the name of Talbot that 
they refused to enter into the celebration until assured 
that the pioneers in general were being honoured, rather 
than the founder of the settlement. 

Colonel Talbot entered enthusiastically into ‘“back- 
woods” life. Old settlers recalled seeing him dressed in 
coarse homespun, working at various domestic tasks. Mrs. 
Jameson learned from him that “for sixteen years he 
saw scarce a human being except the few boors and blacks 
employed in clearing and logging his land; he himself as- 
sumed the blanket-coat and axe, slept upon the bare earth, 
cooked three meals a day for twenty woodsmen, cleaned 
his own boots, washed his own linen, milked his own cows, 
churned the butter, and made and baked the bread.” 

His plain clothes were proverbial in the Settlement and 
wherever he travelled. When the Americans raided Port 
Talbot in 1814 the Colonel’s escape was due largely to the 
fact that he appeared to be a labourer. On his trips to 
York each winter in his famous high box-sleigh, to present 
his accounts and hand over the money he had collected from 
the sale of land, he usually wore a sheepskin coat and a fur 
cap, and was an object of curiosity wherever he went. Even 
in the backwoods of Peterborough County his eccentric 
costume, “with boots of the same material’, was considered 
“remarkable”. When he visited England he lost no 
opportunity to display clothes of Port Talbot manufacture, 
and to claim their superiority over English cloth. Although 
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his faults were many, at least it cannot be said that he was 
not proud to be a Canadian farmer. 

His farm was perhaps at its best when Joseph Pickering 
was in charge of it in 1825-26; he describes in his journal, 
Talbot’s stock, garden, and, incidentally, his interest in 
farming. 

“The Colonel has about 150 sheep, shut up in a pen 
at night to preserve them from the wolves, (this is not done 
in old settlements). They are various breeds, some with 
and some without horns. Twenty-five milch cows; four 
yoke of oxen broken in,. besides one yoke killed this fall; 
fifty or sixty head of young cattle, which run in the woods 
all the summer; twenty-three weanling calves; four horses 
of the nag kind, with uncut long tails, the only sort in this 
country, and are generally pretty good, but want a little 
more blood; four sows and a number of store pigs, which 
also get their living in the woods through the summer, 
and during the winter, when there are plenty of nuts and 
HCORNS 6.4053 

“Colonel Talbot has a garden pretty well stocked with 
shrubs, fruit trees, etc., in better order than most in 
America, yet not like a good common one in England. There 
are cherries, plums, apricots, peaches, nectarines, goose- 
berries, currants, etc., also water-, or musk-melons, and 
cucumbers, fine and plenty—cabbages and other vegetables 
thrive very well. A patch of Swedish turnips (or ruta- 
baga) of good size, notwithstanding the dry season. A 
few hills of hops at one corner of the garden look remark- 
ably well; they are gathered at the beginning of September. 

“There are also a few bunches of Engtish cowslips, but 
none wild in the woods. There is a species of the violet in 
the fields, with less fragrance than the English ones. The 
Colonel has likewise extensive orchards; some of the fruit 
fine, yet the great proportion raised from apple kernels, 
and remain ungrafted; although they bear well, their fruit 
is small and inferior to those grafted, except for cider. A 
great portion were suffered to hang too long on the trees, 
until the frosts came and spoiled them... . 

“The Colonel has his thrashing al! done by the flail, but 
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a great deal of the grain of the province is trodden out by 
either horses or oxen. ... Colonel Talbot has just received a 
sample of long wool from Lancashire, and intends procur- 
ing some of that breed of sheep, as he says government 
have removed all restrictions respecting the exportation of 
sheep.” 

In later years the Talbot property deteriorated from 
lack of care. Patrick Shirreff, who visited Port Talbot in 
1833, saw the Colonel standing on his “poorly-kept prop- 
erty” and intended to speak to him, but he doubted, “from 
accounts received in the neighbourhood”, that the interview 
would be pleasant, so he did not approach closer. He 
describes Port Talbot as “‘a cluster of mean wooden build- 
ings, consisting of dwelling-houses, stables, barns, pigstyes 
and cattle-shades, constructed and placed seemingly with- 
out regard either to convenience or effect”. In. 1837 Mrs: 
Jameson observed the slovenly management of the farm, 
and excused the Colonel because he was “not quite so 
active as he used to be, and does not employ a bailiff or 
overseer’. 

The group of low log and shingle buildings which com- 
posed the Castle of Malahide were approached by a beautiful 
winding road. On his Dutch “stoop” were found just 
as many farm implements and farm animals, harness and 
skins as any other settler’s home might display. Plain > 
furniture comprised the equipment of a plain house; but 
the cellar was well stocked not only with choice whisky 
for the Colonel and his settlers, but also with double casks 
of selected wines from Montreal for guests of higher pre- 
tensions. The list of distinguished visitors included noble- 
men and governors, generals and judges, and travellers of 
every variety, both male and female. 

Talbot was reasonably strict with his settlers in demand- 
ing that the usual settlement duties be performed before 
he gave them their certificates. The opening of a roadway, 
the erection of a log house, and the clearing of five acres 
during the first year of actual settlement were insisted 
upon. After receiving Talbot's certificate the settler might 
pay the survey and patent fees and obtain his deed; but 
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thousands neglected to do so, frequently because of the 
money involved, and the Provincial Government was in- 
clined to blame Talbot for all such delinquencies on the 
part of his settlers. In 1827 investigation showed that the 
average farmer in the Talbot Settlement had cleared from 
twenty to twenty-five acres of land during the first three 
years of occupation. If a man was located on his lot in 
June, Talbot thought he should be able to sow five acres 
before the frost came, and support his family within a 
year if he sowed corn and potatoes. 

There were hardships enough in the early years when 
grain had to be taken to the mill at Long Point, for Talbot’s 
grist-mill was not rebuilt after its destruction by the 
Americans in 1814. Jonathan Doan’s mill at Sparta was 
erected soon after, and was for some years a rendezvous of 
settlers for many miles around. Just previous to 1820 John 
Howison lived in the settlement for several months. He 
praised Talbot very highly, but was rather disgusted with 
the general appearance of the inhabitants and their farms, 
though he found the settlement “a democracy . . . where 
the utmost harmony prevails, . .. and the intercourse of 
the people is characterized by politeness, respect and even 
ceremony....A few years’ toil and perseverance has placed 
them beyond the reach of want’’. 

In later years there were probably many who found 
‘Canada a paradise in comparison with conditions in the Old 
Land. A day labourer in the Settlement wrote in 1830: 
“Here you have no rent to pay, no poor-rates and scarcely 
any taxes. No game-keepers or Lords over you. Here 
you can go and shoot wild deer, turkeys, pheasants, quails, 
pigeons, and other sort of game, and catch plenty of fish 
without molestation whatever. ... Cyder is sold at 5s. per 
barrel; it is a land of liberty and plenty. ... I would rather 
be so here than in England with £100 in my pocket.” 

In doing business Colonel Talbot did not trouble himself 
to be particularly careful or accurate in method. His own 
caprice usually decided the location which an applicant re- 
ceived, while in transferring property a pencil mark on the 
Colonel’s map.was considered a sufficient record of the 
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transaction. Joseph Pickering, who lived with Talbot for 
some months, considered that “‘as the Colonel takes no fee 
for his trouble in giving out the government land, and peo- 
ple are continually going to him for information respecting 
new lots to draw, as well as exchanging them (sometimes 
repeatedly) for others, it cannot be surprising that he 
should sometimes assume a severity of manner not natural 
to him, to prevent vexatious applications”. It would ap- 
pear, however, that Talbot was never very agreeable, and 
not infrequently was quite insulting to those who applied 
for land. Negotiations were always commenced by the 
Colonel’s shouting in no tender tones, ““What do you want ?’’, 
which was usually followed by all manner of personal ques- 
tions, if, indeed, the interview was not ended earlier by 
“Devil a sod will you get here!”, or some equally decisive 
pleasantry. A good story is told of how he came to change 
his business methods: 

“The Colonel transacted business in a room in his log 
house; he was curt, and at times uncivil to applicants for 
land. A stalwart Highlander named Duncan Patterson 
called upon him to enter his name for a fifty-acre farm. 
The Colonel said something that offended Patterson, who by 
way of punishment put his arms around the Colonel’s waist, 
carried him out and laid him on his back on the lawn, where 
he left him; ever after this incident the Colonel transacted 
his business with applicants for land through an open 
window.” 

The name of Duncan Patterson, who used such an effec- 
tive means to obtain the lot he desired, is held in honour 
to this day by those who have heard from their forbears of 
the autocratic manner in which the Colonel carried on deal- 
ings with his settlers. It might be added, however, that: it 
was hardly practicable for others to imitate Patterson’s 
conduct, for if slamming down the shutter of the window 
was not sufficient to convey to the applicant that his pres- 
ence was no longer desired, the Colonel had a way of calling 
to his manservant: “Jeffrey, set on the dogs!” . 

For many years the Talbot Anniversary Dinner, insti- 
tuted in 1817, was an interesting annual event in the settle- 
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ment. Mrs. Anna Jameson found that it was the only 
occasion when Colonel Talbot condescended to mix with 
his settlers. The affair was usually held in the village 
of St. Thomas or its vicinity, and was “generally well at- 
tended by storekeepers and people of various trades and 
callings, as well as the more respectable farmers’”.2t Mrs. 
Jameson noted that at this “festive meeting of the most 
respectable settlers, the Colonel himself opens the ball with 
the ladies, generally showing his taste by selecting the 
youngest and prettiest’. 

A complete description of one of these gatherings is 
found in a contemporary newspaper published at York, the 
account having been sent in by A. H. Burwell, the secretary 
of the organization, at the direction of those present at the 
celebration at Ross’s Tavern, Talbot Road, on May 21, 1822. 
It was “numerously attended by the most respectable class 
of gentlemen and ladies from different parts of the district. 
John Backhouse, Esquire, chairman of the Quarter Session, 
was appointed President, and John Rolph, Esq., Vice-Presi-. 
dent. At four o’clock the party sat down to dinner undera ~ 
booth of green branches erected for the occasion, after 
which the following toasts were drunk, accompanied by 
music: 

1.—The King, with four times four. 

2.—The Governor and the Executive of the province. 

3.—The Hon. Colonel Talbot. | 

Upon the President giving this toast the whole assembly 
rose and drank it with three times three. 

4.—The ladies of the Talbot Settlement. 

5.—The Talbot Anniversary,—may it be celebrated every 
year with increasing festivity! 

6.—The representatives of the County of Middlesex. 

7.—Agriculture and commerce. 

8.—The Province of Upper Canada. 

9.—The president. 

10.—The Memory of General Brock. 
11.—The health of the gentlemen from Long Point, who 
have honoured us with their company. 


“The company then proceeded to the apartments, which 
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were richly ornamented with green branches and wild 
flowers from the forest, and at 8 o’clock dancing commenced 
by the President and Mrs. Neville leading off the first 
figure, and continued till late in the evening, when the 
company retired without an instance of disorderly con- 
duces 


The Colonel appeared to appreciate the honour done 
him by the annual celebration, and always concluded his 
reply to the toast with the words “God bless you all”. The 
most prominent opponent of the institution was Colonel 
Mahlon Burwell, who issued a manifesto on the subject at 
its inception in 1817. He believed such a celebration “pre- 
mature”, and with reference to Talbot he considered it 
sufficient to say “We know him”, the meaning of which 
was not at all ambiguous. He took the stand that ‘‘far- 
fetched Anniversaries, public festivities, cordial unions, 
etc., as they are called in the Prospectus, ... would have a 
tendency to lead us imperceptibly to.scenes of dissipation”, 
and could only result in what “the observing world would 
be obliged to call prostitution to flattery’. 

With the exception of a few Irish families at Tyrconnel, 
the settlers of Dunwich and Aldborough Townships were 
always conspicuous by their absence from the Talbot Anni- - 
versary celebration. In later years, commencing during the 
troublous times of the Rebellion, the presence of a garrison 
in St. Thomas added to the glamour of the ball; but the 
“rank and fashion” who attended the anniversary in the 
late thirties were the cause of its end soon after, for the 
settlers themselves (even those of respectability!) felt out 
of place in such company. 


The Talbot Settlement was quickly extended far beyond 
its original bounds, for in 1811 the control of most of the 
London and Western Districts was given to Talbot by the 
Provincial Government. This enabled him to complete the 
Talbot Road from Delhi to Sandwich, with a cross-road 
between Port Talbot and the site of London. As settlement 
along it progressed the road gradually improved until at the 
time of the Rebellion it was the best in the province. In 
1822, and again in 1826, Talbot sought compensation for 
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his work,—not from the Government of Upper Canada, but 
from the Imperial Government, from which he always con- 
sidered he had derived his power. In 1822 he stated that 
there were at least 12,000 people in his settlement, “the 
most populous and flourishing in Upper Canada”; while 
in 1826 he renewed his request for financial consideration, 
stating he had lost a great deal during the War of 1812, 
and had expended £20,000 on his colony during the twenty- 
three years which he had devoted to it; he estimated the 
population at that time at 20,000. Previously he had re- 
ceived only an allowance of three per cent. for selling School 
Lands and Crown and Clergy Reserves in the London 
District, but he was successful in obtaining in addition a 
pension of £400, which he drew from January 1, 1826, until 
his death. 


By 1824 Colonel Talbot had been given control of twenty- 
eight townships, totalling 540,443 acres; they ranged from 
the most westerly sections of Norfolk County to the Detroit 
River, including those north of the Thames from Zone, 
in Kent, to London Township, inclusive. In 1831 Talbot 
estimated the population of his domain at nearly 30,000, 
and in 1837 at 50,000 inhabitants. He was in continual 
conflict with successive governors of the province, who 
objected to the independent power he exercised over his 
colony; but he made occasional trips to England, where his 
influence was such that he was usually the victor. Then, 


as Mrs. Jameson puts it, “from these occasional flights he 
returns like an old eagle to his perch on the cliff, whence 


he looks down upon the world he has quitted with supreme 
contempt and indifference, and around on that which he 
has created, with much self-applause and_ self-gratula- 
ag ie 

In 1826 London was founded on the site chosen by 
Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe in 1793 for his future capital, 
which he intended to name Georgina-upon-Thames, and 
through which his projected trans-provincial highway, 
Dundas Street, was surveyed. The new village became the 
judicial capital of the district. On one occasion the Talbot 
Anniversary celebration was held there, but the Colonel’s 
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relation to London was negative: to enhance the value of his 
own estates he accelerated settlement along Talbot Street, 
and to some extent retarded the growth of London. In 
spite of him, however, the village grew rapidly. Peter 
McGregor built the first house there in 1826, but seven 
years later a traveller, Patrick Shirreff, found “three or 
four large hotels, many well-filled stores, and a court-house 
of which the inhabitants feel proud’. 


St. Thomas, (named in 1817 after the Colonel, though 
he was no saint!), had at that time a general store at Kettle 
Creek, and another on the hill above. Eight years later 
Joseph Pickering passed that way while walking from the 
Niagara district to Port Talbot, and he observed “the new 
small village of St. Thomas, rather pleasantly situated on 
the banks of Kettle Creek; it has a church, two taverns, a 
mill, two stores, and an academy”. Patrick Shirreff wrote 
in 1833 that the village ‘“‘consisted three years ago of thir- 
teen houses, but now there are about fifty”. When Mrs. 
Jameson visited ‘Colonel Talbot’s capital” in 1837 she 
found that the population was 700, and had doubled in 
two years: “I was very struck with this beautiful and 
cheerful little town, more, I think, than with any place 
I have yet seen.” 

/The region as a whole was extensively advertised by 
the government, and its founder had no hesitation in say- 
ing that “there is no other settlement in North America 
which can for its age and extent exhibit as compact and 
profitably-settled a portion of the New World as the Talbot 
Settlement”. This statement was at variance with the © 
truth, however. We have already seen how reverse of com- 
pact Dunwich and Aldborough were, and the same was 
frequently true, though for other reasons, in surrounding 
townships. At a meeting of the inhabitants of Malahide at 
the house of William Summers, Talbot Road, on December 
10, 1817, it was resolved that “the lots reserved for the 
crown and clergy constitute two-sevenths of the township, 
and prevent the settlement from becoming compact.” Sim- 
ilar reports were adopted by the inhabitants of Yarmouth, 
assembled “at Justice Wilcox’s Inn, Talbot Road’’; by those 
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of Southwold, at Alexander Ross’s home; and at Singleton 
Gardiner’s in Dunwich Township, which at that time, 
December 11, 1817, was stated to have one mill and about 
500 inhabitants. 

Conditions had somewhat improved by the thirties, 
however, and the Talbot Settlement was doubtless no worse 
off with respect to reserved lands than the rest of the 
province. Shirreff, though a farmer himself, was used to 
the orderly, long-established English farms, and saw little 
to approve in Talbot’s domain except the roads, which he 
found a great improvement over “the horrid roads of the 
Huron Tract’. Civilisation was in prospect, however, for 
he found a number of material advances: a steamboat was 
just inaugurating a service between Buffalo and Port 
Stanley, while between the latter port and St. Thomas 
“there is a carding-, grist- and saw-mill, and a distillery 
and brewery”. 

The Reform agitation of the early thirties was a source 
of great annoyance to Colonel Talbot, and all who held 
broader political views than his extreme conservatism could 
comprehend were branded with such pleasant names as 
“diabolical wretches” and “‘sheep with the rot’. Petitions 
concerning grievances were denounced as “treason and sedi- 
tion founded on falsehood, fabricated for the purpose of 
creating discontent and, in the end, rebellion in this pro- 
vince’. Radicals, Ryersonians and Rebels were one and 
the same to the Colonel, and it was popular to lay most of 
the blame for Reform activities upon “Hickory Quakers’, 
“Ryersonian strolling demagogues’, and “damned Cold 
Water Drinking Societies’, all of which were anathemat- 
ised the more by Talbot because they originated in the 
United States. 

The trouble between the Colonel and his settlers came to 
a head in the spring of 1832. The Reformers made up the 
great majority of the electorate, but the Family Compact 
party, with control over “purse and place,’ continued to 
oppose the wishes of the Assembly. On March 19, 18382, 
Talbot distributed a fly-sheet to his settlers announcing 
that, since a number of meetings had been held ‘on the 
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subject of imagined grievances”, he was calling “‘a general 
meeting of my Settlers on St. George’s Day, the 23rd of 
April next, at the King’s Arms at St. Thomas, at noon, 
when I shall attend’. He signed the document as “Father 
of the Talbot Settlement”’. 

The result was a large gathering of electors, numbering 
about 2,000, many of them armed with bludgeons, and ready, 
if the occasion demanded, to fight the matter to a finish in 
the approved pioneer method. The Reformers predomin- 
ated in numbers, but the Colonel’s supporters made the 
most noise, their enthusiasm increasing as their opponents’ 
demonstration diminished. Talbot’s famous speech began 
with the characteristic command “Silence and Attention”, 
and was punctuated by the applause of his faction, and oc- 
casionally by interruptions of another nature: 

“At one point in his address there was some noise in the 
outskirts of the crowd, which made the orator pause for a 
moment. Taking out his snuff-box, giving it the usual 
formal tap, he administered a large dose of the powdered 
tobacco to his nostrils, shook his extended fingers a few 
inches from his nose, and called out: ‘Gentlemen, J am an 
old man—but tough’. His admirers spoke of him familiarly 
afterwards as ‘Tommy Tough’.” | 

The laughter which greeted his reference to the “sheep 
with the rot—and very black they are,’’ seemed to please 
him; and the amusement which was created by his jocular 
reference to certain of his settlers, and to Americans, 
Methodists (which he called ‘“Westlians”), and Temper- 
ance Societies, undoubtedly aided greatly in the achieve- 
ment of the desired result, which was the adoption of a 
loyal address to the King. Talbot regarded his success as 
the crowning triumph of his career, and its influence upon 
public opinion in both Canada and Britain was widespread. 

Much has been written about the personal character and 
eccentricities of Colonel Talbot. No visitor was ever sure 
just how he would be welcomed at the Castle of Malahide, 
and, as they knew its owner by reputation, few were sur- 
prised at a cold, not to say rude reception. Thomas Need 
met him returning in triumph from the famous St. Thomas 
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meeting, “which he and his friends had, by a series of 
counter-resolutions, converted into a loyal and constitutional 
one’. Need learned that “report pronounces him very rich, 
but habit and taste have confirmed him in the simple mode 
of life of the Bush; and if happiness consists in wanting but 
‘little here below’, he may be pronounced truly happy.” 

A notable example of the impoliteness with which he 
occasionally treated his guests is furnished by the record 
of Sir James Alexander’s short but remarkable visit in 1842. 

“The Colonel’s silent and melancholy-looking domestic, 
Jeffreys, received us at the door, and conducted us through 
an outer room garnished with flour barrels, in some of 
which hens were engaged hatching. In the sitting-room 
there was a long table, a heavy press, shelves with books, 
and several ancient portmanteaus. Ata small fire, though it 
was in July, sat the Colonel occupied with his newspapers, 
who received us courteously and with his usual hospitality. 
He was a short and strong-built man, with a ruddy face, 
an aquiline nose, and was dressed in a white jacket and 
trousers. 3... 

- “We dined in a room with red paper and gilding, un- 
usual ornaments. We had a well-dressed dish of roast meat 
and mashed potatoes, and a good bottle of port. The host, 
being of the old school of hospitality, pressed us to drink, 
Which we declined after having had a couple of glasses, 
evidently very much to his annoyance, for when we went 
into the next room he followed us, and, rather to our sur- 
prise, said quietly: ‘I have ordered your wagon; I don’t 
wish you to be late in getting back to St. Thomas!’ ”’’ 

Sir James says he left about 3 p.m., “and laughed a good 
deal at the singular manner of our exit, on account of fol- 
lowing principles of temperance’. But it was afterwards 
current in the district that the guests were not even al- 
lowed to finish their meal before their horses were brought 
up by Jeffrey Hunter. 

Talbot’s attitude toward the use of intoxicating liquors 
arose from his own personal appetite, together with his 
antipathy towards all things of American origin, as temper- 
ance organisations were. In his reference to the “damned 
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Cold Water Drinking Societies” he was voicing an opinion 
which was held by the average Englishman of his class and 
period, for it is well-known that the early Societies were in 
many districts composed largely of the rank and file of the 
Reform party, and of the members of the non-conformist 
churches. 

Colonel Talbot, in spite of his hard-drinking propen- 
sities, did not wish to die a drunkard, and, believing a 
saying that he who drank early in the morning would fill a 
drunkard’s grave, he consistently waited until 11 a.m. be- 
fore commencing the round of dissipation. He devised, 
however, an ingenious system whereby no time would be 
lost: 

“He placed a mark on an out-building, showing where 
the sun would cast his shadow at 11 o’clock. Long before 
the hour the Colonel would sit in his arm-chair gazing in- 
tently at the moving shadow. Precisely when it reached the 
mark Jeffrey was ordered to produce the decanter, and the 
rest of the day was devoted to indulgence. To have ample 
time for this dissipation he had an inflexible rule that no 
business should be transacted after 12 o’clock. Settlers who 
had walked scores of miles following a blazed track in the 
woods to get their land found on their arrival that they 
could not see the great man bacause the noon hour had 
struck. Back they had to trudge to the nearest inn, two 
miles or more, or sleep in the woods, so as to be on hand to 
interview the distinguished Government Agent next 
morning.”’ 

Talbot had the reputation of being a woman-hater, but 
it appears that he had female domestics in his house in both 
the early and late periods of his residence at Port Talbot. 
His man-of-all-work, Jeffrey Hunter, married while in his 
employ, and though there were at first objections to his 
wife’s presence in the household, she was shortly allowed to 
take up her abode with her husband, and remained there 
during the remainder of the Colonel’s life at Port Talbot. 
His dislike of women has probably, therefore, been greatly 
exaggerated, if it is not, in some respects, entirely untrue. 

Talbot’s antipathy to Scots doubtless arose to a con- 
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siderable extent from the mutual dislike between him and 
the Argyllshire Highlanders in Aldborough. The treatment 
meted out to the Colonel by Duncan Patterson could hardly 
have been expected to increase his fondness for Scotchmen 
in general, though it must have enhanced his respect for the 
race! 

In spite of the boorishness which must in all fairness be 
said to have been characteristic of Talbot, and his 
“despotic habits’ and “total disregard, or rather total 
ignorance of the feelings of others”, which no less an 
admirer than Anna Jameson felt constrained to admit, 
there were many who looked upon him as a gentleman 
beneath a rough exterior, a man “with much natural 
benevolence and generosity”, whose disposition had been 
soured by the worry and toil of a long life among social 
inferiors, under conditions of governmental opposition par- 
ticularly galling to one of a family of such aristocratic 
traditions. Those whose idea of a gentleman comprehended 
merely a sort of outward chivalry and courtesy to social 
equals—a man of the type portrayed by Lord Chesterfield 
in his letters to his son—and whose reception by the 
termagant Colonel was reasonably cordial, found that he 
had “in his features, air, and deportment, that something 
which stamps him gentleman’, a character derived ‘from 
blood and birth’. 


Judge Ermatinger considered that an estimate of 
Talbot’s personal character depended entirely upon the 
point of view; he found him of a type not unusual in the 
eighteenth century: 

“It is hoped that what has been written will enable the 
reader to form a just estimate of the man who was the 
central figure of the Settlement during its first half century. 
Much depends upon the point of view from which he is re- 
garded—whether from the standpoint of the commence- 
ment or the close of the nineteenth century. Judged by the 
standard of the latter, he appears to have been autocratic 
and intolerant in his opinions and public acts and in the 
performance of his official duties, and in his private life 
irreligious, blasphemous and, in his later years especially, 
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well-nigh besotted. Judged by the standard of the times in 
which he lived, to so stigmatise him would be regarded as 
unjustly severe and attributable to either political rancour 
or private spleen.” 


In the early years at Port Talbot the Colonel held re- 
ligious services each Sunday and expected his settlers to at- 
tend; in fact he himself read the Anglican form of service, 
and as an inducement “to ensure punctuality of attendance, 
the bottle was passed around at the close. The result, it is 
hardly necessary to add, was satisfactory on both sides’. 
Talbot’s interest in church services was more a survival of 
garrison discipline than a sincere belief in religion. The 
erection of St. Peter’s Church, Tyrconnel, in 1828, put an 
end to his ministrations, though as a magistrate he fre- 
quently performed the marriage ceremony and, it is said, 
sometimes baptized children. For the last twenty years of 
his life there was not even a pretense of religious observ- 
ance, and the Colonel is known to have treated with scant 
respect such clergymen as visited him, and especially non- 
Anglicans. 


The public duties that Talbot was supposed to perform 
were either carried out with indifference, or not at all. 
Though he was a member of the Legislative Council after 
1809, there is no record of his presence at a meeting; he 
similarly neglected attendance at the Quarter Sessions and 
the Court of Requests. No summons or warrants were 
ever issued by him in his capacity of magistrate; nor did he 
ever condescend to vote at provincial elections. Dr. Coyne 
points out that for generations Dunwich, the township in 
which Talbot lived, was the most consistently Liberal in the 
county, and for no other reason than opposition to the 
Colonel. 

Even to his admirers it was apparent that Talbot’s old 
age would not be pleasant. In 1837 Anna Jameson, com- 
paring him to a king—“a great man who has done great 
things,’—considered him, then an old and lonely man: 
“Where is to him the solace of age? He has honour, power, 
obedience; but where are the love, the troops of friends, 
which also should accompany old age?.... His sympathies 
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have had no natural outlet, his affections have wanted 
their natural food.” George McKay, who lived near Port 
Talbot, recalled him as a “feeble old man, bent nearly 
double, and creeping about the old place, laboriously lean- 
ing on a stout walking-stick”. Such were the closing days 
of the Talbot régime on the shores of Lake Erie, a pathetic 
end for the once fiery and omnipotent ruler of the region. 


The desire to leave his extensive estates to someone of 
his family who might carry on the dignity of the Talbots 
led to attempts to interest some of his relatives in resi- 
dence at Port Talbot. Two of his sister’s sons visited him, 
and one of them, Colonel Richard Airey, came with his 
family in the autumn of 1847 to reside with him, though 
the Aireys lived first, for a short time, in a house at 
Burwell’s Corners. When they moved to Port Talbot the 
Colonel built for himself a small house close by, but he 
usually took his meals with the Aireys. In the summer of 
1848 Talbot spent a few months in England and Ireland, and 
when he returned to Port Talbot he found his old home 
entirely renovated, the various buildings rearranged and 
made compact, and the whole elegantly furnished. This 
so enraged the fiery Colonel that he erected a log cabin 
some distance off and lived there by himself until 1850. 
After further clashes with his nephew, Talbot decided to 
retire from his estate and end his days in England, and 
Airey was left in possession of the old homestead and 600 
acres of land, which were legally conveyed to him by Talbot, 
who appointed George Macbeth administrator of his estate 
during his absence. 

At Apsley House he renewed his friendship with his 
boyhood chum, the Duke of Wellington; but the old man 
had lost all touch with formal society and found no happi- 
ness amid conditions so vastly different from his fifty years’ 
life in the Bush. He returned to Canada in 1852, but only 
to find that Colonel Airey and his family had departed, and 
the estate rented to John Sanders. Though Sanders offered 
to vacate, Talbot, ill in body and broken in spirit, chose to 
live in the small house of Mrs. Hunter, widow of his faithful 
servant. Here he resided, cooped up in a single room 
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within sight of his former home on the cliff, while Mrs. 
Hunter attended to the needs of one who had but few 
friends in his old age. 

George Macbeth, who had been for some years the 
manager of Talbot’s estate, resided for a time with the 
Colonel at Mrs. Hunter’s, and was made sole legatee of 
Talbot. Macbeth spent most of his spare time at the 
Sanders’, however, and soon married one of the daughters, 
removing thereupon to London. Talbot gradually became 
weaker and more infirm, until finally Mrs. Hunter was 
unable to take care of him, and he was removed to 
Macbeth’s home in London; there he spent his last 
days—just outside the bounds of his settlement. He 
died on February 5, 1853, in his 82nd year. The 
details of his funeral are not pleasant. On the Qth 
his body was conveyed by sleigh to Fingal, a stop being 
made at Smith’s Tavern, St. Thomas, until those in charge 
had drinks. Scant respect was paid to the Father of the 
Settlement, for at Fingal the body was first placed by the 
drunken undertaker in the barn of the Commercial Hotel. 
A niece of the innkeeper, Chauncey Lewis, states, however, 
that her uncle ‘“‘made them yield to better treatment, and 
the body was brought into the hotel and put in a back bed- 
room; but, some of the help objecting, a storeroom was 
made ready, and some visitors in the hotel assisted in re- 
moving the coffin into this place, where it remained all 
night’’. 

The following day, ‘“‘the little procession went on to 
Burwell’s Corners, and thence over hill and dale by the 
winding road through “The Colonel’s Woods’ to Port Talbot. 
Here the body lay for a short time in the old familiar home. 
St. Peter’s Church is four or five miles farther west. There 
the brief service for the dead was recited. It was a bitterly 
cold day, and comparatively few were present. Near by, 
on the cliff overlooking the lake, is the final resting-place of 
many of the brave pioneers. There, in their midst, under a 
plain slab, lie the mortal remains, as the epitaph bears 
witness, of f 

‘The Honorable Thomas Talbot, 
Founder of the Talbot Settlement.’ ” 


CHAPTER V1. 


ON THE SHORES OF THE DETROIT 


“When the French penetrated into these regions a century ago 
they brought with them not only their national courtesy, but some 
of their finest national fruits,—plums, cherries, apples, pears, of the 
best quality—excellent grapes, too, I am told—and all these are now 
grown in such abundance as to be almost valueless. .... It was 
quite curious to find in this remote region such a perfect specimen of 
an old-fashioned Norman peasant—all bows, courtesy and_ good- 
humour. He was carrying a cart-load of cherries to Sandwich, and 
when I begged for a ride the little old man bowed and smiled, and 
poured forth a voluble speech, in which the words enchanté! 
honneur! and madame! were all I could understand; but these were 
enough. I mounted the cart and seated myself in an old chair sur- 
rounded with baskets heaped with ripe cherries.” 


ANNA JAMESON (1837). 


THE cradle of settlement in Upper Canada is the Detroit 
River district, where there were several hundred settlers 
before the close of the French period,—at a time when the 
rest of this province was still a wilderness. The earliest 
explorations along the Detroit were by Louis Joliet in 
1669, and by Father Galinée in the following year; while 
in 1679 La Salle and Hennepin observed large numbers of 
wild turkeys, swans and deer on the shores. The first 
settlement arose out of the fur trade, for the European 
demand for beaver skin hats led French and British to push 
farther into the wilds. The British used their new Fort 
Orange (Albany) as a base, and the French trade at 
Michilimackinac began to fall away, for the British could 
give twice as much rum in trade as their rivals could afford 
of the more expensive brandy. In consequence the French 
determined to establish in a suitable location a strong 
military post to intercept the trade. 

Antoine Laumet de la Mothe Cadillac had been for 
several years commandant at the Mackinac, and his experi- 
ence in the western fur trade suggested his appointment to 
establish the new post. On June 5, 1701, twenty-five 
canoes manned by fifty soldiers and fifty voyageurs, and 
a number of smaller Indian canoes, set out from Montreal 
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and followed the fur trader’s route to the west, vid the 
Ottawa and Georgian Bay. Forty-nine days later, after 
making some thirty portages, the expedition reached the 
region suggested as the most strategic for the post, and 
Detroit, “City of the Strait”, came into being. 

The chosen location was very suitable for the days of 
Indian warfare, for it was defended on three sides by a 
waterfront, and commanded a full view up and down the 
river. Within a few hours Fort Pontchartrain, as the post 
was named in honour of the French Minister of Marine, was 
being planned by Cadillac and his assistants, Captain Tonty 
and Lieutenants Chacoruacle and Dugne. Twenty-foot 
posts, sharpened at the smaller end, formed the palisade, 
and the Church of Ste. Anne, as well as all the houses for 
almost a century, were erected in the same manner by in- 
serting the logs side by side four feet into the ground. 
The walls of the church were set in place on the first day, 
and Ste. Anne’s still exists after being twice burned and 
twice moved. By September Ist the entire settlement was 
enclosed by a stockade; the enclosure had an area of about 
thirty-seven acres, and a century later it had expanded to 
less than a square mile. In the summer of 1702 the first 
women arrived at the settiement when Madame Cadillac. 
and Madame Tonty, escorted by voyageurs, made the long 
journey from Quebec. The historian of the city draws an 
interesting word-picture of life in the settlement during 
French control: 

“Old Detroit was a quaint sort of place in early days. 
The stockade of unpainted timber soon began to show 
signs of decay, and occasionally rotten palings had to be 
replaced with sound timber. The houses, all unpainted and 
rudely constructed, took on a weather-beaten and rather 
dilapidated appearance. Some of the roofs sagged and 
walls became out of plumb, giving the older buildings a 
staggering effect; but the happy-go-lucky Frenchmen cared 
little for appearances as long as they were kept dry and 
Warm within. ... 

“Ste, Anne’s Church fulfilled the double function of 
supplying the souls of the inhabitants with grace, and their 
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minds with the news of the day. After morning mass the 
leading acolyte would hastily doff his robe and take his 
stand on the little platform at the church door, where he 
would relate to the assembly gathered in the street all the 
news of the town and shore, giving notices of dances that 
were to be held during the week and of the horse-races to 
be held after dinner Sunday afternoon. 

“They were mostly a carefree, jovial lot. The streets 
of the town were noisy day and night with the folk-songs of 
the old homes across the ocean. The sound of violins could 
be heard from many houses, and dancing was the popular 
amusement in which young and old joined with equal zest. 
The Indians loved to gather on the common, east of the 
fort, to play lacrosse and football. And often there were 
contests between the reds and the whites. ... 

“The homes were kept very clean. The fare, though 
simple, was well-cooked. Many houses had small looms in 
which the women wove coarse linens and woollens. Over 
their beds they hung pictures of the Madonna, and a lead 
crucifix always adorned the wall of the main room... . 
All along the river front, before each house, was a tiny 
landing-wharf with a birch canoe tied to it and sometimes 
a larger bateau for freighting goods....Along the ridge 
now marked by the course of Jefferson Avenue was a rude 
trail by which the farmers came to the fort.” 

For over half a century the settlement had often to 
fight for its existence against various tribes of Indians, 
jealous of one another and of the French. A body of 
Hurons was located near the post, a village of Ottawas 
was soon established on the present site of Walkerville, and 
another on the opposite side of the river; while to the west 
and south were the Miamis and Pottawatomies, and to the 
north on the Straits of Mackinac lived the warlike Chip- 
pawas or Ojibways. The most notable of the Indian attacks 
on Detroit was that under Pontiac in 1768. After his 
success against other western posts the Indian leader be- 
seiged Detroit for 153 days; but, though food was often 
scarce, the garrison held out until October 12th, when the 
Indians fortunately abandoned the siege. 
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Under the protection of Fort Pontchartrain, settlements 
were gradually made on both sides of the river. In 1728 a 
Jesuit priest arrived at Detroit, and soon after established 
a Huron mission on the opposite shore, where the village of 
Sandwich grew up many years later. The mission-house, 
part of which remained until the early years of the present 
century, was built partly of hewed pine and partly of sawn 
lumber, and measured thirty by forty-five feet. In later 
years a church was erected, and also a priest’s residence, 
a storehouse for furs and one for provisions, and a black- 
smith shop. 

The settlement of the Canadian shore of the river was 
most extensive during the last thirty years of the French 
period. Numerous land grants were made between 1734 
and 1756 to prospective settlers, many of them ex-soldiers, 
and these men erected their small homes in straggling 
shore settlements, as in Quebec. The land was held under 
feudal tenure, and, in addition to his manor-house, each 
selgneur was required to erect a grist-mill and blockhouse 
The combined windmill forts consequently became common 
on both sides of the river. Patrick Shirreff, in 1833, ob- 
served them in operation, and one, the Montreuil Windmill 
at Sandwich, was a picturesque landmark until about 1875, 
when it was demolished. When there was a good wind one 
of these mills could grind one hundred bushels of wheat in 
twenty-four hours. The settlements along the shore were 
arranged in long, narrow ribbons of land with a frontage 
on the river, and a group of these was called a céte; between 
Amherstburg and Sandwich, for example, was located 
Petite Cote, a name which long survived but without its 
original significance. 

At the time of the British conquest of Canada the 
French settlements on the Detroit were considered to be 
in a prosperous condition. In Detroit itself there were 
some 300 dwellings and 2,000 inhabitants, and French 
farmers were scattered up and down the shore from the 
mouth of the River Raisin to L’Anse Creuse Bay, Lake St. 
Clair. On the eastern shore of the Detroit there were 
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Built about 1815, this mill operated until 1852 and was demolished 
about 1875 
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several hundred settlers, most of whom lived between the 
present site of Windsor and the River Canard. 

It was almost the end of the eighteenth century before 
Detroit had many English inhabitants. After the American 
Revolutionary War Governor Sir Frederick Haldimand in- 
tended to establish a large colony of Loyalists there, but 
the problem of transporting them proved too great, though 
some of Butler’s Rangers arrived in the vicinity in 1783 and 
succeeding years. After 1791 the number of British set- 
tlers considerably increased; for some years longer, how- 
ever, the inhabitants of Detroit itself were chiefly French- 
Canadians. John Ogden, who visited the district in 1794, 
considered that the British Loyalist settlements on the 
Canadian side of the river exhibited a higher state of 
civilisation than the French settlements at Detroit, “but 
the French have fine orchards from which Niagara is at 
present supplied with cyder and apples”. 

Though the Revolutionary War came to an end in 1783, 
Detroit remained in British control until 1796, when by the 
Jay Treaty it was transferred to the United States. On that 
account a new fort was hastily erected eighteen miles below, 
at the mouth of the river, and to this fort, called Malden, 
were removed the guns and military stores from Fort 
Detroit. Isaac Weld visited the district just after the 
building of Fort Malden, and found about twenty houses 
near the fort. He states that there were also a few dwell- 
ings at the lower end of the district, and that the Detroit 
River was “crowded with Indian canoes, bateaux and sail- 
ing-ships, and several pleasure boats of a officers of the 
garrison of the new Fort Malden”. 

A large number of the inhabitants of Detroit moved 
into Upper Canada in 1796, preferring to remain under the 
British flag. Owing to the exodus the population of the 
town dwindled from 2,200 to 500. Some of these Loyalists 
settled near Lake St. Clair, or along the Thames, but most 
of them merely moved across the river to Sandwich, which 
was laid out for their reception. Among those who came 
to Sandwich was John Askin, whose grandson, Major John 
Richardson, became a noted author, among his writings 
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being a history of the War of 1812, in which he fought, and 
a historical novel, Wacousta. In 1796, the first year of 
the settlement of Sandwich, a log building was erected to 
serve as a church, and St. John’s was the first Protestant 
church in the Detroit River district. As lots were given 
free to persons who would construct dwellings, Sandwich 
soon became a flourishing settlement. 

In 1804-5 the Rev. Nathan Bangs, pioneer Methodist 
missionary, visited the Detroit River settlements. He 
preached at Sandwich and Malden on the Canadian side, 
and in the Council-House at Detroit. Bangs made three 
visits to Detroit, but “it seemed to be a most abandoned 
place, only a few children coming to the place to worship, 
and no one appearing to take any interest in hearing the 
gospel preached there; so our missionary shook off the dust 
of his feet as a testimony against them, and took his de- 
parture from them. In about four weeks after this the 
town was consumed by fire. The report was that it took 
fire from a man smoking a segar in a stable, and the houses 
being chiefly built of wood, the flames spread so rapidly 
that nearly every house on each side of the main street was 
consumed”’. 

The fire of June 11, 1805, destroyed practically the en- - 
tire town for “when night fell there was but one un- 
important warehouse and a few tottering stone chimneys 
left standing above the glowing embers of what had once 
been the incorporated town of Detroit”. But, like the great 
fire of London in 1666, the burning of the town was in 
reality a blessing. Many another pioneer conflagration— 
such as those in Toronto, Lindsay and Peterborough—re- 
sulted in improved buildings and better streets. In fact 
a traveller was assured “that whatever might be the private 
loss or suffering, a fire was always a public benefit in 
Toronto—a good brick house was sure to arise in the place 
of a wooden one”. However that may be in theory, few 
fires were ever a benefit to individuals in a day when 
insurance was unusual; but the Detroit fire resulted in great 
improvements, and the town was soon a thriving community 
again. 
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Meanwhile a considerable number of Loyalists had taken 
up land in Essex County, the first of them arriving in 1784. 
In the absence of anything more regular they became mere 
squatters on the land. In 1788 a Government Land Board 
for the District of Hesse was created, and lots were granted 
to these Loyalists in the usual manner. A number of 
pacifists, largely Pennsylvania Germans, (commonly called 
“Dutch Tories’), arrived during the same period. 

The change from French to British rule had made but 
little variation in the daily life of the French inhabitants 
on the Canadian shore of the Detroit. Travellers considered 
that they were in general somewhat more backward than 
their British neighbours. D. W. Smith gives a pleasant 
picture of the riverside settlements in the late seventeen- 
nineties: 

“There are several windmills on the Detroit, and an 
orchard adjoining almost every house. The settlers are 
numerous, and the improvements handsome and extensive. 
When the fruit trees are in blossom, the prospect as you 
pass through the strait is perhaps as delightful as any in 
the world.” 

During the War of 1812 Fort Malden figured promi- 
nenty, being the base from which Detroit and the American 
army under Hull were captured by the British forces. From 
this fort later in the war occurred the retreat of General 
Procter to Moraviantown, during which the gallant Indian 
chief, Tecumseh, was killed. The village which grew up 
near Malden had been named Amherstburg in commemora- 
tion of General Lord Amherst, British commander in the 
Seven Years’ War. For nearly two years, 1813-15, Am- 
herstburg was occupied by American troops, the British 
under Proctor having partially destroyed the village and 
fort before their retreat. 

The remains of Fort Malden existed until about 1875. 
The old fort was very useful during the Rebellion of 1837 
and the disturbances along the border in 1838. In a rare 
book Robert Marsh describes how he and twenty-eight other 
insurgents from the United States were imprisoned in Fort 
Malden. They were captured after the “battle of Windsor”, 
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and Marsh states that the twenty-nine were kept in irons 
in one small room for seven weeks. 

One of the first British retired officers to settle near 
Amherstburg was Colonel Matthew Elliott, who had served 
in the Revolutionary War and had received from the British 
Government a grant of 2,500 acres in Malden Township. 
With a number of slaves from Virginia he took up his resi- 
dence on the river road below the site of the present town. 
He was a personal friend of Brock, Procter and Tecumseh, 
and in 1813, when eighty years of age, led the Indians at 
the assault of Fort Niagara. The ruins of his house and 
the slave quarters may still be seen at Elliott’s Point. One 
of the oldest landmarks in Amherstburg itself in Christ 
Church (Anglican), a red brick edifice constructed shortly 
after 1800. 

The development of Malden Township was very slow 
for many years, the blame for which was placed by the 
inhabitants on the extensive government reserves of land. 
In 1817 many of the chief landowners met at William 
Searle’s Hotel and drew up a report at the request of Robert 
Gourlay. The document is signed by William Caldwell, J.P., 
and A. Maisonville, Secretary, and gives considerable in- 
formation as to the condition of the township: 

“The first improvement was made in the year 1784. At 
present there are 108 inhabited houses and 675 persons, one 
Catholic chapel, and a Roman Catholic clergyman, two 
medical practitioners, three schools, twelve stores, five 
taverns, two windmills..... The chief reason that the 
township is not more settled is that, independent of the 
extensive crown and clergy reserves, which are common 
throughout this province, there is a large tract of excellent 
land (on which there are one or two mill-seats) reserved 
for the Huron Indians in the upper part of the township; 
a great part of this last reserve, it is presumed, might be 
purchased by government, and settled. Another drawback 
on the improvement of this township arises from a quantity 
of the lands being in the hands of individuals who are not 
inclined to sell, and also large tracts belonging to minors, 
who cannot convey.” 


THE OLD JESUIT MISSION-HOUSE AT SANDWICH 
The building was erected in 1746, and part of it remained until 1912 
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COLONEL JAMES BABY’S RESIDENCE, SANDWICH 


Built in 1790 for the North-West fur trade, this brick and frame 
building is one of the most noted historical landmarks in 
Ontario 
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When Patrick Shirreff visited the village of Amherst- 
burg in 1833 he found three churches, several schools and 
a population of 500. He noticed that the houses were 
mostly of wood, “almost all bespeaking meanness and 
poverty. Everything, with the exception of two handsome 
residences below the town, seems in a state of listless de- 
cay’. Four years later Mrs. Anna Jameson described 
the village as “containing about 600 inhabitants but not 
making any progress’’. Shortly afterwards another 
traveller was similarly impressed, for he considered that 
Amherstburg might be called ‘‘a finished town, for there is 
not a house built in it once a year. Its principal trade is 
in tobacco, of which about 1,000 hogsheads are raised in 
the neighbourhood yearly”’. 

The site of Windsor was in 1812 a meadow, forming part 
of Colonel Francis Baby’s farm. The farmhouse was lo- 
cated near the corner of the present Church and Sandwich 
Streets. It was a frame building and remained standing 
until the mid-seventies, when almost all of the old land- 
marks in the district appear to have been demolished. 
Windsor, established as a stage-coach village in 1828, was 
originally called “The Ferry’, a log canoe being used to 
carry passengers and freight to Detroit; the only opposition 
in this service was another log canoe a little farther along 
the shore, and the fare charged was 25c. for the round trip. 
Canoe and rowboat as ferries were gradually replaced owing 
to the initiative of citizens of Detroit. The first advance 
in methods of transport was the use of a horse-boat in 
1825, and this continued until 1827, when it was replaced 
by the small and ‘“‘cranky” steamship Argo. 

In 1833 Shirreff found in Windsor fifteen or twenty 
wooden houses, as well as several of brick in process of 
erection. He expressed the opinion that the village would 
“soon eclipse Sandwich and may rival Chatham”. When 
Mrs. Jameson paid it a visit in 1837 the place was known 
as Richmond. Like Shirreff, she was greatly impressed by 
the difference in the development of the two sides of the 
Detroit. She noted that Detroit was a bustling and beauti- 
ful city, having a harbour crowded with large vessels, while 
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Richmond was, on the other hand, “a little straggling 
hamlet, with one schooner, one little wretched steamboat, 
some windmills, and a Catholic chapel or two”. In 1858 
this straggling hamlet was incorporated into the town of 
Windsor. 

A traveller who visited Windsor in the early forties 
advanced an interesting reason for the founding of the 
village, and one that has a very modern flavour. In a 
letter to his brother he wrote that “the village of Windsor 
is a new place, formed in consequence of the American 
tariff, to enable the inhabitants to smuggle British goods 
across the river. The village, therefore, consists of two 
classes of men, store-keepers and tailors, the former to 
violate the laws of the United States, the latter to evade 
them; for a man coming over from Detroit buys cloth for a 
suit of clothes, gets them made, and then marches back to 
Detroit with the new clothes on his back, and the old ones 
in a bundle, under the very nose of the Collector of Cus- 
toms’. 

About two miles below Windsor was the village of 
Sandwich. Here in 1790 was erected Colonel James Baby’s 
house, the first brick building in the Western District; it _ 
was built for the North-West fur trade, and still remains at 
the corner of Russell and Mill Streets. The foundation of 
this interesting landmark is of stone, while the framework 
and beams are of walnut. In the large hallway, which was 
the trading-room, was hung an iron hook from which were 
suspended massive scales capable of weighing 2,000 pounds 
of furs. This house is the most notable relic of the past in 
the district. During the War of 1812 it was at various 
times occupied by the British generals, Brock and Procter, 
and by the Americans, Hull and Harrison. 

On December 18, 1817, the resident landowners of Sand- 
wich Township prepared a report on the condition of the 
district at the request of Robert Gourlay. The statement 
reads in part: “The Township of Sandwich contains at pres- 
ent about 200 inhabited houses and about 1,000 souls. The 
front of the river only is settled, with the exception of a 
few houses in the interior, and notwithstanding its near- 
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ness to market, and natural advantages, we do not know 
of one additional settler for this number of years.” 

The report goes on to say that there was one Roman 
Catholic church and two priests, but no Protestant church 
or chapel, the only one in the township having been de- 
stroyed by the Americans during the War of 1812. Among 
the inhabitants were an Anglican preacher, two doctors and 
one good school teacher, who was paid £100 per annum by 
the Provincial Government and received tuition fees in 
addition: there were also two inferior schools, the teachers 
of which received £25 each and moderate fees. The town- 
ship contained at that time thirteen stores, eight taverns, 
eight windmills and one water-mill. But the inhabitants 
considered that “‘the want of some incentive to emulation, 
the reserve of two-sevenths of the land for the crown and 
clergy, must for a long time keep the country a wilderness; 
a harbour for wolves; a hindrance to a compact and good 
neighbourhood”’. 

When Patrick Shirreff was travelling in the district 
(1833) Sandwich was but a small village. He states that 
the houses were built in an irregular manner along the 
shore, that its trade was “more limited even than that of 
Amherstburg, and its only importance in being the county 
town”. Mrs. Jameson writes that its population in 1837 
was about 500, and that it was considered the chief town 
in the Western District. 

In his progress through Essex and Kent, Shirreff 
travelled eastward from Sandwich along the road to 
Chatham. This highway he found very poor, even for 
travel on horseback. His references describe the condition 
of this section of Essex County at the time. He states 
that the inns along the road offered but poor accommoda- 
tion for travellers, not even having hay for the horses; 
that many negroes, mostly escaped slaves, were settled 
along the road, and considerable tobacco grown; but “the 
greater part of the inhabitants are descendants of the 
French and still retain the language, appearance and many 
of the customs of their ancestors. They seldom engage in 
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commerce or manufactures. The houses are generally 
brick but occasionally frame”’. 

Shirreff, a farmer himself, was interested in the grist- 
mills of the district, of which he found one variety ““pro- 
pelled by oxen walking on an inclined plane”, and another 
driven “by oxen or horses attached to a large wheel, mov- 
ing horizontally a few inches above the ground’. He con- 
sidered these poor machines; but he heard that a steam- 
power grist-mill was about to be built at Sandwich. 

Among the settlers of importance in the vicinity of the 
Detroit River after 1820 were negroes from the United 
States. Joseph Pickering observed in 1826 that ‘black 
slaves, who have run away from their masters in Kentucky, 
arrive in Canada almost weekly, where they are free and 
work at raising tobacco; I believe they introduced the 
practice. One person will attend and manage the whole 
process of four acres, planting, hoeing, budding, etc., during 
the summer. ... There are some hundreds of these 
people settled at Sandwich and Amherstburg, who are 
formed into a volunteer corps and trained to arms”. A 
traveller noted that in the early forties that there was 
“os settlement of industrious Irish in the rear of Sandwich, | 
who, though their land was originally wet, have made it 
highly productive by draining. It is the most prosperous 
settlement I have yet seen in the Western District”. 

For a long time the progress of Essex County was slow 
when compared with developments across the border, and 
with settlements farther east. In 1824 the total population 
was only 4,274, but it had doubled by 1837 in spite of a de- 
pression due largely to the unsettled conditions incident to 
the Rebellion. In the forties there was little improvement, 
but in later years the development was rapid, and Essex 
became one of the most thickly-populated counties in the 
province. Towards the close of the century this exceed- 
ingly flat district, in which it is hard to find a hill, developed 
wells of natural gas; these, and the tobacco fields, are char- 
acteristic of Essex today. 

The first member of the Provincial Assembly for Suffolk 
(Elgin) and Essex was David William Smith, later Sur- 
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veyor-General of Upper Canada, who was sent to Simcoe’s 
first parliament in 1792. Francis Baby and William Macomb 
represented Kent in the same parliament, while James 
(Jacques) Baby was a member of both the first Executive 
Council and the first Legislative Council. Kent County had 
been created on July 16, 1792, and included all the present 
State of Michigan as well as territory on the Canadian side 
of the Detroit. One of the members for Kent, William 
Macomb, was a Detroit Loyalist. On July 11, 1796, the 
laws of the United States were for the first time in force 
in Detroit, the town being a part of Upper Canada until 
that date. 

The border settlements on the Detroit were twice 
raided in 1838 by so-called Patriots, belonging to Hunter’s 
Lodges. These secret anti-British societies with republican 
sympathies were organised in the United States. The first 
of the attacks was on Point Pélée Island, thirty-five miles 
south-east of Amherstburg; the second was directed against 
Richmond (Windsor). Both invasions were repulsed by a 
few British Regulars and Canadian militia, and the invaders 
withdrew hurriedly to the United States. Since that time 
the proximity of the great Republic has been the chief 
reason for the increasing importance of the Border Cities 
and the district generally. 
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